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THE THREE CROWNS. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 

Sue wore the Crown of Beauty, 
Sovereign of hearts was she ; 

And proud and strong men at her feet 
Ador’d on bended knee. 

She seem’d a thing to worship, 

So queenlike was her grace, 

And such a seal of innocence 
Impress’d her perfect face. 


































Her cheeks were red with beauty, 
Her smile was rich with pearls, 
Her white brow shone like purity 
Amid her golden curls, 

Her eyes were like deep fountains 
Beneath a southern sky, 

In which the richest hues of heaven 
In pure reflection lie. 


Her voice was like the wild bird’s, 
That sings her hymn at even ; 
Her smile came richly o’er the soul 
Like a bright dream of heaven. 
She wore the Crown of Beauty, 

But wore it in her pride, 

And envy, with her mildew breath, 
Walk’d ever ather side. * * * 


She wore the Crown of Genius, 

She rang’d the field of thought ; 
She studied Nature, beauteous book, 
With holy lessons fraught. 

And tomes that are to others 
Impenetrably seal’d 

Unclasping at her magic touch 
Their precious love reveal’d. 


With footstep like the zephyr 
She climb’d Parnassus’ height, 
And from its rainbow coronet 
Wove tissues of delight. 

By Helicon’s pure fountain 

She often paus’d to drink, 

And cul] the never fading flow’rs 


That cluster’d on its brink. 
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Her mind was like pure waters 
Where richest pearls abound ; 
Her fancy strung them playfully 
And threw them flashing round. 
She wore the Crown of Genius, 
‘To which earth’s monarchs bow ; 
But it was canker to her heart, 
And ice upon her brow. * * * 


She wore Religion’s circlet, 
A crown of thorns it seem’d, 
From which no sheen of yellow gold, 
No light of diamonds gleam’d ; 
But from its pure white blossoms 
Exhal’d a breath of balm, 
That lay upon her heart and life 
A soothing, and a charm. 


Above her fair young forehead 
It shone serenely bright ; 
And Beauty’s rose, and Genius’ gem 
Grew glorious in its light, 
Religious’ Crown of meekness 
She wore in perfect peace, 
It shed a light of truth, and love, 
And holy happiness. * * * 


Woe to the Crown of Beauty! 
Its flow’rs grew pale and sere, 
And its adorers fled like birds 
In autumn of the year.— 
Woe to the Crown of Genius ! 
*T was cold upon her brow; 
Alas! ’tis o’er the dark still grave 
It sheds its richest glow. 


All hail! Religion’s Chaplet, 
We bless its soothing power 
There’s healing in each verdant leaf, 
And balm in every flower. 
No blight, no shade of changing 





It blooms a light—a bliss in life, 
A glorious hope in death. 





| 
| Comes ever to that wreath, 


Liberty, November, 17th. 1841 
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From the Saturday Courier. | 
THE NEW HAT; 
OR, THE BEAUTIFUL STRAWBERRY GIRL. 
A STORY, 


CONTINGENT ON THE TALE OF ‘‘ THE LAST BLANKET, 
Published in the last number of the Garland. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAME. 


Virtue it is gives dignity to toil! 
Ask not what hands to shape and carry, but 


Ask thou, rather if th’ hands, themselves, be stainless , is eight than at twenty, and truly she had gay; i 


Look not to see if vestments be all rich, 
And finely woven, and embroidered well, 
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truth and integrity, to which industry » 
duty were the safe-guard and guide, * 
Notwithstanding they were humbly 
perous for their condition, they did not | 
thrift elevate them above it. Sarah jp 
|| her own kine, made her own butter, 
‘sisted by Fanny, superintended 3 7 


|household matters that come properly 


a good housewife’s care. Seventeen y, 


‘of marriage had changed her but little: 


} mon, indeed, thought her handsome rT at t} 


in matronly dignity and maturer gra 


jut if the heart be honest that doth beat within ! ‘charms and maiden buoyancy of step ; 


, ‘carriage. 
Fanny Gray, at the age of sixteen, com-|| more tuneful, and her feelings more chaste». 


Her smile was sweeter, her y; 


‘ 


| person, what she had parted with in you the 


pletely realized, as we have said in the pre-|/ed and hallowed by the that |i 
ceding story, the idea conveyed by the phrase | teaches all its impatient pupils. Simo: = 
“a perfect little gipsey.” Her black, laugh-||his part, worked in the garden all the 1) 
ing eyes; her merry mouth, formed of two |he was not engaged at market, and was ¢9; 


beautiful cherry-ripe lips ; her brilliant teeth, 'stantly i increasing his products oe ne — 


finely contrasting with her rich brown cheek ; |his little nook of land. One portion he h 
her flowing dark hair, and symmetrical, full iset off for a grazing lot for his seven ¢ 
little figure, with a small dimple hand and | and the horse he drove in his milk cart, ; 
bewitching foot, a buoyant step, and a bright || his garden covered at least one acre, whi 
smile ever illumining her happy face, she|/ sometimes rendered it necessary for | 
presented altogether one of the most charm-||hire an assistant. Time had changed d hit 


ing specimens of a rustic American beauty || 


conceivable. She had a cheerful disposition, 


a generous tone of feeling, was warm-hearted || themselves deep into his cheek. Yet 
and enthusiastic, and with natural good sense, || heart was young and sound in right princip 


was well taught in the great truths of that 


of her pious father and mother under the 
darkest cloud of human affliction. Her idea 
of God was that He was great, holy, and kind, 

loving the creatures he had made, and seek. 
ing to make them good and happy. She 
therefore loved him, fur her heart was a foun- 
tain gushing with gratitude and love, and as 
the bright stream seeks the ocean, the pure 
current of her affections flowed irresistibly 
heavenward. This love for God made her 
happy, for she felt neither fear nor doubt, nor 
sorrow nor care; nightly she kneeled by the 
side of her humble couch, and sweetly con- 
fessed her little offences and youthful misde- 
meanors, for sins they scarcely were, and 
then laid her head upon the pillow to sleep, 
with angels to guard her innocent aud peace- 
ful slumbers. In the morning she rose with 
the lark, and thanking her heavenly Father 
for his protecting care over her during the 
dark watches of the night, she went singing 
about the house, assisting her mother in her 
domestic duties; while Simon started off to 
market to sell his vegetables and milk. 


Thus they lived a peaceful and guileless 
family, without care or sorrow; experience 
in affliction having taught them true content- 
ment; and the fear of God having daily 








kept them from deviating from the way of 


for it. 


to him. 
in the sale of fruit or vegetables, nor did tv 
ever add water to his milk; for in all he¢ 
he did it as unto God, in whose presenc: 
always felt he was, and not unto man wh 
he could easily deceive. So Simon and Sar! 
prospered and were blessed in their table an! 
their store. 

One morning in July, Fanny rose earl 
than usual, and with a bright face hasten 
to her mother’s room and awakened botl 0! 
her parents with a hearty kiss. 

“This is my sixteenth birth-day, fa 
[am just sixteen to-day, mother!” she cre 
with delight. 

The fond parents gazed upon her beaut.‘ 
and now unusually animated face, and, 
ichanging glances of pride and hope, bles 
God for giving them so rich a treasure. 

“Come, you must get up and start t the 
city early, father, for you promised I s 
go there with you to-day,” she said eager 

“Yes, Fanny,” said Simon, smiling ¥% 
happiness, “ but have you the English str 
berries picked? You know [ said I wou 
take you and let you purchase a new bon 
if you would first sell the strawberries | 


S\ ; he loved virtue and integrity, feared God, a 1 
religion which had been the stay and support] did his duty to all men with whom hie ws 
brought in contact ashe would have them ¢ 


|more than Sarah: his hair was getting ony, 
and the lines of middle age were caryji: 


He never deceived a purchaser 


You remember you made seve! 
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dollars for your mother last strawberry sea- 
con, by selling them in the city. 

«Yes, father, I hav’nt picked them yet; 
put ‘tis half an hour to sunrise, and I will 
nave a nice large basket full by the time 
you're ready to start with the milk. 

“ «Well, you shall go with me, dear ; now 
hasten and get the strawberries. You will 
want about eight quarts; old Timmy’! help 
you pick them, if you call him up. 

"With a light heart Fanny hastened from 
the bed-room to rouse old Tim, Simon’s hired 
man, and then taking a basket, bounded into 
the garden, brushing from the bushes and 
tondrils showers of dewy chrystals as she 
directed her course towards the strawberry 
bed, which lay blushing with its delicious 
fruit. Every bending stem was so loaded 
with clusters that the whole surface seemed 
tessalated with green and scarlet; for Simon, 
' at Fanny’s request, had indulgently let the 
bed remain untouched till her birth-day. 
(id Timmy soon made his appearance to as- 
| sist her, and in less time than she had named, 
the generous baskets were filled with the 
fragrant berry, and Fanny and Tim bore them 
towards the house. Here they found Simon 
ready to start to town with his milk cart, and 
' Sarah having put upa nice lunch of fried 
cakes, a cold chicken and home-made bread, 
' saw them off up the lane leading to the ferry- 
road, and after directing Fanny what kind of 
astraw to buy, and what ribbon to get for it, 
and giving her two or three little messages 
for tape, thread, and such little necessaries 
for herself, she bade her a lingering good-bye ; 
not without calling after Fanny to be careful 
| and not get lost, and to Simon to come back 
» as soon as he could. 

' Fanny was in high spirits; first, because 
she was naturally of a happy temperament; 
secondly, because she was sixteen that day, 
on which important event all young girls feel 
very proud and very much delighted ; thirdly, 
| because she was going to the city; and 
fourthly, because she was going to buy her- 
self a new hat! All these are very good 
reasons for making any little rustic maiden 
feel quite happy, and therefore there is no 
occasion for explaining further causes for her 
ving in such high spirits. Every thing she 
beheld took the bright hue of her heart. The 
trees were greener, the birds sang sweeter, 
the sun shone brighter, the water looked 
prettier, the skies bluer, and even the old 
horse in the cart looked sleeker and went 
risker, seen in the silver mirror that re- 
flected her own bosom’s joy. At length 
tiey entered the ferry boat and crossed the 
noble breast of the Hudson towards the city, 
wiich sat like a sea queen crowned with a 
iundred spired tiara, a thousand navies doing 
p ‘omage to her power. Fanny got out of the’ 














wagon and stood leaning over the railing of 
the boat, gazing in silence upon the scene 
around her, and through which she was 
moving. Her eyes rested with unwearied 
delight on the palisadoes, looking like the 
walls of'a gigantic rampart built up by ancient 
Titans; upon the nearer pleasant green shores 
with their handsome villas; upon the heights 
of her own dear Weehawken, and the pictur- 
esque vistas of Hoboken; upon the countless 
towers of the far-stretching city, with its 
emerald and embattled islands, and, between, 
a far off glimpse of the ocean! At length 
the boat darted in between crowds of shipping, 
and those scenes were shut from her sight. 
Simon now assisted her with her basket of 
strawberries into the milk wagon, and took 
a seat beside her, and drove towards the 
market to leave his vegetables, before furnish- 
ing his customers with milk. The market 
was the “ Fulton,” and having arrived at it 
and disburdened his wagon, he drove off to 
supply his customers. It was yet quiet early 
in the morning, and though comparatively 
few vehicles were moving in the streets, yet 
Fanny was bewildered by the noise and 
sight of so many people walking. She had 
not been in the city since the berry season 
the preceding year, and though she then be- 
came familiarized to its distracting scenes, 
she had been so long in the quiet of her cot- 
tage in Weehawken that she felt strange at 
the sudden transition. Simon kept her beside 
him until he had furnished his customers in 
the vicinity of Beekman street, which he did 
not by announcing his presence by a fiendish 
yell that no human being with one grain of 
moral propriety or correct feeling would give 
utterance to, but by ringing a handle-bell 
which he kept in his seat by him for the pur- 
pose. A man who would send forth such a 
yell as some we have heard, startling the 
sleeper, the nervous and the sick, like a 
savage war-whoop, would commit murder! 

After Simon had served his customers, he 
drove Fanny up to the corner of Bleecker 
and Broadway, and telling her to sell her 
strawberries in that, Bond, and other respec- 
table streets in the vicinity, he left her on 
the sidewalk, promising to take her up at the 
same spot at ten o’clock, and then drove off, 
though not without carefully cautioning her 
not to enter any house whatever, but to sell 
her strawberries at the door. 

Fanny in her long ride about the city in 
the milk cart had got familiarized to its sights 
and sounds, and easily recognised the streets 
she had formerly known. She stood on the 
side-walk with her large basket of straw- 
berries swung on her arm, and looked after 
the milk wagon till it disappeared round the 
corner of Houston street. She then felt a 
sensation of loneliness and desertion that for 
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a moment brought tears into her eyes. But 
her natural buoyancy of temperament and 
energy of mind soon overcame this feeling, 
and calling to mind that she must sell her 
strawberries before she could buy the new 
hat she had been dreaming about for the last 
six weeks, she turned away and passed down 
Bleecker street, singing in a loud, cheery, 
and most melodious tone ever strawberry- 
crier had, 

“ Straw-ber-ries ! 
buy ?” 

And thus she went along crying her de- 
licious fruit, her rich voice ringing most 
sweet, most musically in the clear morning 
air. She thus passed along down Bleecker 
street, now glancing to that side of the street, 
now lifting her bright eyes to the half-closed 
blinds and the doors on this, to see if any one 
was coming to buy. No one passed her, 
dressed in her neat but worn sun-hat and 
cape, her tidy white apron and calico frock 
just fitting her perfect little figure, with her 


Who'll buy? who'll 


bright, beautiful, though berry brown face, 


her lovely smile and buoyant step, without 
stopping to look back, particularly the gentle- 


men who were going to their places of busi- | 


ness. She, however, did not heed them, for 
she thought only of selling her strawberries 
and getting her new hat; and when one 
young ultra-dressed gentleman caught her 


eye and thought he had made a conquest of 


the pretty strawberry girl, she was at the 


instant calculating how much eight quarts of||once handsome, dressed in a white morning 


strawberries would come to at thirty-one 
cents per quart; which she at length found 
would enable her to get a hat that would 
cost $2 48 cents. 


“Straw-ber-ries! fine ripe straw-ber-ries ! | 


—Who'll buy ?” 


“How do you sell your strawberries, my | 


7? 


pretty one!” asked a respectable middle- 
aged gentleman, with an eye for female 
beauty, who came out of a house just before 


her; and while lifting the fresh green mul- 
berry leaves that covered them, his eyes were | 


banquetting on her rustic beauty. 


“ Two and sixpence—thirty one cents a. 


quart, sir,” she said, dropping her eyes 
modestly, for she saw he had been looking 
into her face, instead of the basket. 

“They are very nice looking,” he said, 
taking one and eating it witha zest; “ but 
you are too respectable and pretty to sell 
strawberries, my dear.” 


“ My father has told me, sir, that what- 
ever is honest, is respectable,” said Fanny, 
firmly. 

‘But it will lead you astray.” 

“Sir?” asked Fanny, with great sim- 
plicity. 

“Nothing; you go to that door which has 


‘the blind open, and they will take sor, 
your strawberries. Where do you liye” 

| At home, sir.” 7 

| * Oh, ah, yes—I dare say ” stammered 
gentleman, quiet thrown off his self-posces. 
sion by the ingenuousness of her chareate 
which he did not expect to discover jy, ¢,, 
of her pursuits; for there are many cer: 
‘men, like this grey Lothario, who have ev. 
‘ceived an idea that a young and pretty oy; 
'who has to work for her subsistence, js po 
'ready to exchange the hardly earned pittar 
of honest industry, for the tempting wages »: 
‘sin. But such persons are often foiled, to thy 
‘cost. Such a person was this respect,)): 
looking lawyer. Fanny’s beauty had 
‘tracted his eye, and he stopped her under { 
plea of looking at her strawberries, to s 
|what prospect there was of becoming ; 
\possessor of such a prize. Fanny, wneop. 
isciously, met his art by innocence, and th 
tempter shrunk from his purpose ; and as }; 
left her he felt that shame of consciene 
which vice always experiences in the pr. 
isence of the virtue it would have contay. 
nated. 

Fanny, however, was too innocent of ¢ 
‘to be conscious of his intention, thouzh sj 
‘had, on seeing him surveying her with 
/peculiar look, experienced a dislike towar: 
\him; nevertheless, she went to the door} 
‘had pointed out, in which she saw, peeping 
lafter the gentleman, a lady, who had bee 
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‘robe. As Fanny ascended the spacious br 
stone steps, the lady threw open the ot 
half blind, and said to her, in a quick, susp: 
'|cious tone, and with a look to match it— 
* What did my hus I mean that gente- S handfi 
||man, say to you, girl ?” B tooka 
| “To come here with my strawberries. BRP halipe 
madam,” answerd Fanny, respectfuly— : 
‘though she wondered at her way of speasing 
to her. 
“ Didn’t he chuck you under the chin™ 
“ No,” responded Fanny, laughing at ¢! 
‘idea, and at the lady. 
“Didn’t he ask you any questions !” 
«“ He asked me how I sold my strawberries 
‘and told me if [ brought them to this hows 
'|the people would buy some.” 


it . ‘ 
| The lady eyed her very steadily a mom! 
‘after she had answered, and then si 

'| good naturedly, said— 


| Well, well—let me see them. The 


‘are very nice looking! Did you pick \« 
‘| yourself?” 

|| “Yes, madam, in my father’s garden, 
|| Weehawken. 

| «They have a delightful flavor! Her 
| Betty, bring a dish here. I will take ‘8 
Iquarts, girl. Tell your father he shou'' 
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ist such a child as you are to sell strawber- 
ries about the streets.” 

«| sold them before I 
madam,” answered Fanny. 
«[don’t mean that—I mean you are too 
old then! How much do you ask a quart!” 
« Thirty-one cents,” answered Fanny, smil- 
ing—for she always smiled when she an- 
swered a question. 

~ «You are altogether too pretty a child! 
How fragrant! Thirty-one cents! You 
must take thirty.” 

«[t is very early in the season, and I must 
vet thirty-one,” answered our strawberry 
E cirl, not unimpressed, young as she was, with 
this little exhibition of avarice; but some 
flks never can give exactly the price asked ; 
they must offer less if it be but a cent. 

Betty now appeared with a large deep 
China dish, and Fanny measured out two full 
quarts; the lady, nevertheless, added two or 
three of the largest ones from the basket to 
| make up, as she said, “ full measure,” forget- 
> ting she had eaten full two dozen of the most 
' luscious while talking with her. There are 
F some very odd peopie in life, if one would 
> but watch their little motions and ways of 
© doing things! 
© The lady now drew out her purse, and 
| placed in Fanny’s hand a half dollar and a 
) shilling piece saying— 

“Well, as you will have thirty-one cents a 


tru 






































was thirteen, 


F large (here she picked out three of the 
largest from Fanny’s basket and ate them,) | 
will give it to you. Here is sixty-two and 
Fa half cents, and as I suppose you don’t 
» happen to have a half cent, I'll just take a 
> bandful to make it up;” and the good lady 
| took a sixpence worth of strawberries for her 
| baltpenny! Fanny stared and thought she 


know so much of human nature as she would 
| ifshe lived twenty years longer. She re- 
placed the mulberry leaves lest “ the lady” 
| might remember she jest wanted a few more 
; for her baby, and hastened down the steps 
_ and took her way along the side-walk, singing 
| her sweet strawberry song : 
“Straw-ber-ries, fine ripe straw-ber-ries !” 
| As she was passing a stately mansion, a 
lovely blue-eyed girl threw open the blinds, 
and in a pleasant voice, said, 
“Come in, strawberry girl, I want to buy 
some of your nice strawberries !” 


| Fanny looked up, smiled, and ceased her 
| sng, and the next moment the door was 
| opened by the young lady : 

“Oh, what a pretty creature you are! Isn’t 
“ne, Juliette?” she exclaimed, as Fanny came 
up the steps, turning round and speaking to 
snother young girl who looked like her sister. 


» quart, and the strawberries are very nice and]! 


F tad avery funny customer, but she did not}) 


| 





“A perfect brunette!” answered Juliett 
in rapture; “come in, I want to see you.” 

* Will you buy my strawberries !” asked 
Fanny, archly. 

“ Yes, if you will come in,” cried the first. 
“* Why what eyes and lips!” and they almost 
pulled Fanny into the hall, as if they had 
been children, and she a great doll. Fanny 
recollected her father’s wise injunction not to 
enter any house, though without suspecting 
the motive from which his experience had 
led him to give such a command; but as the 
door was instantly closed, and she was 
dragged into the parlour by her lovely captors, 
she could not have retreated if she would. 
She was bewildered and amazed by the rich- 
ness of the apartment. Pictures in massive 
gold frames, were suspended by crimson 
silken cords, from the delicately tinted walls; 
curtains of red and yellow silk, draped the 
lofty windows—diffiusing a soft roseate glow 
throughout the apartment; the marble 
mantle-piece was supported by statues; sofas, 
ottomans and divers luxurious articles, of 
none of which did she know the names, were 
placed about; an open piano, at which the 
young ladies were practising a duett when 


> 
Cy 


they heard the strawberry girl’s sweeter solo 


in the street; the rich dyes of the thick 
carpet, and the thousand beautiful ornaments 
strewn around, filled her mind with amaze- 
ment and new sensations of pleasure. 
Without waiting for her to complete her 


survey of the parlor, they began to question 


her and inspect her. 
“ What beautiful hair! See what shining 
tresses!” exclaimed the blue-eyed Pamela, 


taking off her bonnet; “do you put it every 





night in paper?” 

“No,” answered Fanny, laughing, and 
trying to tie on her sun-hat. 

“What dark eyes, Pamela!” exclaimed 
Juliette. “ What eye-lashes for a strawberry 
girl!” 

“ And what coral lips!” cried Pamela. 

“ And what teeth!” echoed Juliette. 

“ And what a rich brown complexion!” 
she added. 

* And whata bright colour mantles through 
it in her cheek!” repeated Pamela, seeing 
poor Fanny’s blushing confusion, as this 
singular inventory, which she could not resist, 
as one pulled her this way and the other 
turned her that way, was being taken of her 
charms. 

** Do you see her foot, Juliette?” 

“Tsn’t it a little Cinderella, Pamela ?” 

“ And a strawberry girl, Juliette !” 

“ A strawberry girl so handsome !” 

“{ wish, young ladies, you would let me 
go and sell my strawberries,” said Fanny, 
laughing, and trying to get away from Juliette 
to be taken hold of by Pamela. 


hb 
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“What a smile for a strawberry girl!” 
cried Pamela. 

“What a voice 
cried Juliette. 

“Can you sing t” asked one. 

“Can you play? ss asked the other. 

*“ Come to the piano,” pulled this. 

“Do play !” hauled that. 

And between the two wild, enthusiastic, 
hairbrained girls, who, like all pretty girls, 
went crazy at the sight of beauty in another 
of their sex, our sweet strawberry girl was 
nearly pulled in pieces. Woman, though 
with more moderation than our two young 
ludies have shown, if herself lovely, always 
loves to see a pretty woman. 
woman is always quicker to detect and point 
out another beautiful female than men are! 
It is a wrong opinion which attributes to her 
envy, as the feeling that fills her bosom at 
such times ; on the contrary, it is admiration. 
Love for female beauty is as deeply implanted 
in Woman as in man, with this difference: in 
the one it is mixed with a degree of inferior 
emotion; in the other, it is a pure and un- 
alloyed taste, or love for the beautiful for 
itself, which woman possesses intrinsically 
ina higher degree than man. But this is 
digression ! 

Fanny soon convinced them that she knew 
nothing about playing, and they at length in- 
duced her to sing, for they assured her they 
knew she could, for they had heard her in the 
street. So, at length, blushing, and willing 
to oblige them, she sang for them with her 
basket still hanging on her arm, her bonnet 
thrown half back upon her shoulders, one of 
the little songs she had learned from a book 
of minstrelsy Mr. Hadaway had given her 
mother in days “lang syne.” They listened 
with delight and overwhelmed her with 
thanks, saying, with truth, they had never 


for a strawberry girl!” 


heard such a sweet and simple air or a voice || 


more melodious, ‘They now asked her fifty 
questions about herself—to all of which she} 
gave very good-natured replies; and both 


Juliette and Pamela were altogether so taken || 


with her and her singing, that they declared |) 
they were half a mind never to touch a piano 
again, to turn strawberry girls, live in some 
romantic cottage at Hoboken, and learn to 
sing ballads and simple airs. 


“How romantic it would be !” exclaimed || 


Juliette, clapping her jewelled hands. 

“Oh, how delightful!” echoed Pamela, 
looking very sentimental. 

“] will thank you, young ladies, to play a 
song for me on the piano,” said Fanny, “ now 
I have sung for you.” 

“fT will, with pleasure,” said Juliette; 
* but a piano sounds so mechanical, after 


such unsophisticated singing as we have} 


heard.” 


A beautiful || 


them. 





Juliette obligingly sat herself down +, 
instrument, and play ed sev eral brilliant Diec 
with considerable effect. If these ere: 
taught musicians had been delighted wit 
strawberry girl’s artless melody, she wa 
raptured at the marches, waltzes and s 


that rolled in a thousand varied notes, 
Her whole sou] Was 2 
fountain of natural song and her ears wor 


the magical chords! 


now entraced! She had never heard a ; 
before! A new world of music, undre: 
of by her, had been suddenly opened 1 
extatic senses. ‘ears came into her 
her heart swelled, her whole frame was 
stinct with the spirit and power of music. 
At length Fanny was dismissed, | 


friends, 


to come there; and they promised in ret 
to teach her to play upon the piano, for | 


were resolved she should teach them her oy: 


simple songs. 


Fanny now went on with a lighter step a) 


er 


‘sold four quarts of strawberries to her pos 
who made her promise when . 
came tothe city again with berries a] 


with a new field of enjoyment for her thoug 


to dwell on! Music! of melody! Sh 
before known nothing of their power! 


,own songs were sweet, and sweetly shi 


them: and she had never dreamed of 
music than vocal, save that of birds, 


she would listen to till her heart ached %& 
envy and sorrow that she could not imit 
She now went lightly along, a 
sang with a richer and clearer tone than te. 


Though 


fore, her strawberry song. 


stopped to admire her innocent, girlish beau! 
none bought her strawberries—two quarts : 
‘which 
passed down quite to the extremity, and tur 


now remained in her basket. 


ing the corner, entered Bond street. 


Ny 


she made the shaded walks of this beaut 


street ring with her musical cry. 
“Stop, strawberries!” called 
footman, opening a 
sidence she had just gone by. 
and went up the steps. 
“ Are they fresh, Miss?” 
man, very civilly for a footman. 
| “Yes, sir,’—and Fanny uncovered 
| basket. 
| “They look very nice, my pretty Mis 
Come in, and let my master see them. 
“No, sir, | can measure them here, 


said, hesitatingly, remembering her father 


| parting injunction. 
| “Qh, very well; 
‘into a house with your pretty face til! 

‘know who lives in it. 1 can take them 
for him to look at; 
added, 
ito her. 


after hers 
a door of a hendeon @ Te 


asked the foot 


you do right not tog 


he is very particular,” 
speaking in a sort of confidential t 


And taking the basket from her, he ¢* 
‘appeared, leaving her at the door. Ina tev 


serva 
[t wa 
taste, 
rious 
gone 
abode 
wealt 
magr 
volun 


oree4r 


years 
on his 
stron: 
was | 
doubt 


bower 


she ¢ 
thoug 
famili 
Dast— 
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near | 
face, 
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“Cer 
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never 
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minutes 
and told her 


« [ndeed, 
and blushing, she knew 
« But he says you must ! L 
sentleman, and won’t harm you. Come—he 
cys the strawberries are so nice, he wants to 
know where they come from, that he may 
be every day supplied with the same, Come 
in, Miss. 
_o was persuaded, and, following the 
<ervant into the hall, entered the front room. 
it was furnished in a style of elegance and 
taste, singularly contrasting with the luxu- 
rious confusion of the house she had before 
gone into in Bleecker street. 


his master wished to see her. 
[can’t go in, sir,” she said, firmly, 
not why. 

He is an elderly 


abode at ; 
wealth. One side of it was appropriated to a 
magnificent book-case, filled with gorgeous 


volumes. 


ners, &e., sat a gentleman about forty-seven 
years of age, With a mild, benign expression 


strongly marked. On beholding him, Fanny 
was instantly impressed in his favour, and all 
doubts and mistrust vanished. The footman 


then retired to wait in the hall. Fanny saw 
her basket of strawberries was standing on a 
chair beside the gentleman, who held a large 
one in his fingers. 


but indistinctly, as she stood still on the op- 
posite side of the room, “ your strawberries, 
[ see, are as sweet as your voice! Come 


knows how to sing her fruit in such melodious 
notes. Come, come, child, don’t be fright- 
ened.” 

Fanny approached him with a confidence 
she could not account to herself for. She 
thought there was something in his voice 
familiar, and pleasantly associated with the 
past—but how, when, or where, she had no 
time to ask of her memory. As she came 
near him, where the light fell full upon her 


he reappeared, without the basket, | 


It seemed the | 
of a gentleman of taste as well as) 


Near the table, covered with a) 
creen cloth, and strewed with books, newspa-| 


on his fiae face, the features of which were} 


bowed low to him, after admitting her; stood || 
a moment with his hand on the knob, and) 


“So,” he said, looking up and seeing her| 


hither; | would see a strawberry girl who)| 


fice, he started with a strange surprise, and | 


| kind of strawberries, and when I saw them I 
‘| sent out to know from you where they caine 
from. How very beautiful!” he added, half 
aloud to himself. “Tis there again !—that 
eye !—that mouth! How they do recall the 
past! Pray, my sweet girl, where do you 
live ?” 
i} “Sir” 
|| “I mean where do your strawberries live !” 
\|he asked, with extraordinary confusion in his 
|| manner. 
'| My strawberries live 
| “I mean—yes—where—that is—will you 
tell me what your name is?” 
“ Fanny, sir.” 
“Fanny! Fanny! Fanny what?’ 
“ Will you buy my strawberries, sir?” she 
| asked, archly, though confused, and each 
||moment convinced her she had somewhere 
seen, though long, long ago, this very singular 
| gentleman. ; 
“ No—yes—where did they come from?” 
“ Father’s garden, sir.” 
“And who is your father!” he asked, 
||evidently under the influence of some strong 
feeling. 
“Simon Grey, sir. 
“Simon Grey !” he repeated, with almost 
a jump from his chair; “then you are his 
'|daughter, little Fanny Grey ?” 
|| “ Yes, sir—but I am quite sixteen to-day,” 
}answered Faany, not quiet relishing “ little 
|| Fanny Grey.” 
“Excellent! excellent! I could have 
| sworn it was mother or daughter !—excellent! 
| And just sixteen to-day you say ?” 
| Yes, sir.” 
“ Good—good! excellent!” And he got 
|up, rubbed his hands, capered about, upset 
the basket of strawberries on the floor, and, 
|}and as he turned round, Fanny saw that he 
had a queue! Instantly the flood of youth- 
|ful memory rushed back, and she recollected 
i|her father’s benefactor, whom she had not 


'|seen since she was in her ninth year; but 
'|this recollection, though it gave her some 
| pleasure, did not prevent her from looking 
| out for her unhappy berries. 


“Qh, sir, you have spilled all my straw- 


9 





” 


gazed upon her with a look so steady, that it||berries!| My poor bonnet! my poor straw- 
mde her blush and hide her cheek.—|| berries !” 
“Certainly,” thought she to herself, “the old|| “Never mind the strawberries, my dear 
gentlemen in New York city do stare poor |Fanny,” cried Mr. Wilks Hadaway, catch- 
strawberry girls out of countenance !” 1 ing her by the hand, and trying to kiss her 

“Pray, Miss, tell me,” he said, eagerly—||cheek. “Not letme kiss you! I have done 
“but no—it is delusion! ’Tis a likeness,||it when you were a child. Just sixteen! 
and yet ‘tis none! Iam mocked by my own)|| Handsomer than your mother !—Oh, I'll be 
deep feelings on this theme.” javenged on her now!—oh, [ will, I will! 
“Sir!” answered Fanny, surprised, and||won’t we, Fanny?’ And Mr. Hadaway 
yet smiling at his manner, which appeared to||capered about her, till, from Fanny's as- 
se more amusing than alarming. tonished as well as laughing looks, he felt a 

“No matter! These strawberries—I||sudden qualm of conviction that he was mak- 
never knew but one person who had this''ing a great fool of himself. Thereupon he 
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very suddenly ceased his antics, and, taking 
his seat again, looked very dignified, and 
asked Fanny to sit down. 

“ No, sir,” said Fanny, with a look of sad- 
ness, as she surveyed her hapless strawber- 
ries; “I will try to pick up the strawberries 
you knocked over.” 

And she spoke the last words in a tone 
ot such pretty pouting reproach, that Mr. 
Hadaway felt very much ashamed of himself; 
and, to make peace with her, got down upon 
his knees beside her, and very industriously 
assisted her to put them back into the basket. 
When this was done, he said to her, as he 
saw she looked at them, all covered with lint- 
hair, with a shake of her pretty hand, 

“Never mind—I will purchase them, 
Fanny. Here is a dollar. Only sixteen!” 
And, as he surveyed her, he rubbed his palms 
delightedly together. 

“ Not sixteen, sir, but thirty-one cents a 
quart,” answered the simple-minded maiden. 
“Two quarts will be sixty-two cents, sir,— 
five shillings.” 

« Just sixteen! delightful age !” 

‘* Sixty-two, sir,” persevered little Fanny. 

“Oh, you are talking about your straw- 
berries !” 

“ Yes, sir; sixty-two cents. 
change, sir.” 

“No, there is not much change from eight 
years old,” he said, drawing on his memory. 

“If you won't take it, I will lay it down 
here, sir,” she said, laughing at his abstrac- 
tion; and she placed the money upon the 
table. And, taking up her basket quietly, 
said, “Good morning, sir,” and was going. 

“ Ho! stop—don’t go! Look here, little 
Fanny !” and he rose and stretched his hands 
toward her. 

“But I must, sir. I have got to buy me a 
hat, and father will be waiting for me at the 
corner of Bleecker street.” 

“Oh yes—where does he live? Simon, 
hey !—I must see him—yes, [ must see him ! 
Where is he ?” 

“Sir, don’t be so excited—you frighten 
me !” 

“Frighten you! Not for the world !—no, 
not for ten thousand worlds all of iron! 
Frighten you!—Fanny!” And his voice 
fell tenderly, and he approached a step, and 
she retreated a step, looking a great deal 
more mischievous than frightened. 

“Fanny, /ittle Fanny ! 

“ Sir, great sir!” 

“Oh, you mischief! You look just as you 
did once when you said you would * tut off 
my tue.’ ” 

Fanny laughed right out most heartily, and 


There is the 


worthy Mr. Hadaway at length prevailed|| 


upon her to sit down, and tell him all about 


ing himself that she perfectly recoljor, 
him) told her he had only two months bes... 
‘returned from Europe, and taken that }y 
‘as a bachelor’s abode; but that his affairs } 
kept him so busy, he had not had timo », 
|think of or go to Weehawken. 

‘alec But,” he added, “if I had known y, 
|had grown up to be such a fine-looking youn, 
| person—so much handsomer than your moth. 
'—I would not have kept away this lon. 
| But never mind, I will make it up now. 1, 
day is Saturday; to-morrow, tell Simon, | 
will come over and take a Sunday's dino» 
'with him! The Weehawken dell, you }y 
‘in now, you told me! Well, take care « 
iyourself, Miss Fanny! Will you not let y 
| kiss you for old friendship’s sake ?” 

| “No, sir, I don’t think it would be proper’ 
\she said, smiling, and retreating, 

“ Well, well, perhaps it won’t! I ike; 
see you conduct yourself with such maiden) 
‘propriety. Good morning, then, if you » 
go,” he said, following her witha deep fiy 
of interest to the door, and courteously unen. 
ling it for her. ‘ 

‘Good morning, sir,” said Fanny, caily, 9; 
tripped lightly through the hall.” 

“Can I do any thing to serve you, ber 
you go out of the city, sweet Fanny’ 
enquired, hastening after her, and looking 
her face very tenderly, while he sought 1 
take her hand. ; 

“Oh yes, one thing,” she answered, rm 
guishly glancing at his queue, which wa: 
sticking out straight over his coat collar. 

* Name it,” he said eagerly, squeezing her 
|hand, unfortunately not yet appreciating ti 
direction of her eyes. 

** To please to cut off your queue, sir!” an 
‘she fled instantly down the steps, her mer 
‘laugh ringing in his astounded ears. 

“ My queue!” he repeated, looking afer 

her as she went lightly up the street, singing 





quite forgetting she had sold them— 

| ** Straw-ber-ries! buy my nice ripe strav: 
| berries ?” 

| Confound the little witch with her strav- 
|berries!’ Cut off my queue! My queue, 
‘did she say!—my QUEUE! Bless m 
and he felt behind his head for it with 
'fectionate care, and, finding that it was s1 
/he embraced and smoothed it with a tender 
‘ness and warmth of attachment that was 
grateful to witness. 


— 


If the fair reader cares to know the subst 


Weehawken, she is referred to a story calle’ 
“Fanny Grey, or Love and the Queue 


th 


|which will appear in the next number of the 





her father and family. He then (after satisfy- 


|Garland. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 









































og’ Garland, that the honored father of the lamented 
mp Ciark had taken his orphan boy under his kind 
care and protection. 

Little prattler of an hour, 

Have you left your native bower; 

Have the thrilling notes of love 

Ceased your little heart to move: 

Is it vain whene’er you try 

To catch your mother’s cheerful eye? 
Vain to climb your father’s knee? 

Can you neither loved one see ! 





O, how brief your sunny hour, 

Little beautious timid flower. 

She, who sung your lullaby, 

She, who caught your earliest sigh, 
She, who watched your infant bloom, 
Slumbers in the lowly tomb. 


Though your sky was overcast, 

And loudly blew the furious blast, 
Still a father screened bis boy, 

His star of hope, his pride, his joy ; 
Till, in the silent hours of might, 
His eye beheld a vision bright, 
Saying, “* Dearest, come to me ; 
Though in heaven, I sigh for thee.” 


It was hard to leave thee, child, 

In this desert world so wild, 

But an angel whispered sweet, 

“You, your Anne in heaven shall meet. 
Leave your little boy and come, 

Hasten upward to your home.” 


Little precious opening flower, 
Gathered in affection’s bower, 
List to wisdom ; it will guide 
Safe your barque down time’s dark tide ; 
Be a light to guide the way 

Of him, who in affliction’s day 
Took the little orphan where 

He for raiment ne’er would care ; 
Took him to his faithful breast 
Where the little lamb found rest. 
Sag Harbour, L. I., Nov. 10, 1841. 


| Alife of duty is the only cheerful life—for 
' 4! joy springs from the affections; and it is 
> the great law of Nature, that without good 
| deeds, all good affection dies, and the heart 
F ecomes utterly desolate. The external 
| World then loses all its beauty ; poetry fades 
» ‘way from the earth ; for what is poetry, but 
| the reflection of all pure and sweet, all high 
and holy thoughts ? 


nye following lines were written on reading in the La- || 
The ft 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
| THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. 
BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 

| «Do not go out to night, Amanda, The 
pavements are damp, and the air is loaded 
with vapour.” 

“ Indeed, Ma, I must go.” 

‘Certainly, Amanda, there is no necessity 
for your attending this party ; and a very ur- 
gent one why you should stay at home. Your 
cough is still troublesome, and a little exposure 
‘might fix it. You know that from your fa- 
ther you inherit a predisposition to pulmonary 
affections.” 

* You only say that to alarm me.” 

“No, my child, Ido not. I know your 
constitution, and I know how fatally the ex- 
posure of a night like this often affect such 
as, like you, have a weak breast and easily 
affected lungs.” 

“But Pll wrap up warm, and put on my 
India rubbers.” 
| A necessary precaution, if you will go out, 
‘Amanda. But I wish [ could persuade you 
‘to be guided by me. You know that the Bi- 
ble says, the way of transgressors is hard.” 

“TI don’t know how you will apply that to 
‘me, Ma. I am sure I am transgressing no 
law of divine appointment.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Amanda.” 

“1 do not understand you, Ma.” 
| “T will try and make my meaning clear.— 
In our creation, as organized beings, we were 
so constituted as to bear a certain relation to 
every thing around us; and our bodily health 
| was made dependent upon this relation. Here 
then, we have a law of health, which may be 
caJled a divine law—for there is nothing good 
that does not flow from the Divine Creator. 
'If we violate this law, we become transgress- 
ors, and shall certainly prove the way we have 
chosen, in so doing, to be a hard one.” 
| “Q, is that all?” the daughter said, Jooking 
up with a smile, and breathing more freely. 
|“ Til risk all the consequences of breaking the 
law you have demonstrated.” 

“Amanda !” 

** Don’t be so serious, Ma. [shall wrapup 
close, and have my feet well protected.— 
There is not the least danger of my taking 
/cold.” 

“ Well, you must do as you please. But I 

‘cannot approve of your going, for I see that 

there is danger in it. But, you are fully of 

‘age, and I will not seek to control you.” 

| So strong was Amanda’s desire to attend a 

\large, but select party that night, that she 
went, In company with a young man who 
called for her, notwithstanding the atmosphere 
was so humid and dense with fog, that breath- 
|ing it became oppressive. 

| ‘The rooms were crowded, and the air in 
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them so warm as to cause the perspiration to 
start from the fair brows of the merry dancers, 
among whom none was more fair or more 
lively than Amanda Beaufort. At eleven, af- 
ter having passed an evening of much plea- 
sure, she started for home with her companion. 
She was so well wrapped up, that she did not 
feel the cold, and her feet were protected from 
the damp pavement by the impervious India 
rubber. 

“I’m safe home, you see, Ma, after all 
she said, with her merry ringing laugh, as she 
bounded into the chamber, where her ever 
watchful and interested mother sat awaiting 
her daughter’s return. 

“T am glad tosee you back, Amanda,” Mrs. 
Beaufort said, kindly, “and hope that no ill 
consequences will follow what I must still 
call a very imprudent act.” 

“QO, ’'m just as well as ever [ was. 1 
have not taken the least cold. And how 
could I, wrapped up so warm ?” 

Still, on the next morning, unaccountable 
as it was to Amanda, she was quite hoarse, 
and was much troubled by a cough, occasioned 
by a slight, but constant tickling in her throat. | 
Accompanying these symptoms was a pale, 
anxious face, and a general feeling of lassi- 
tude. 

“] feared all this, Amanda,” her mother 
said, with much concern. 

“Q, it’s only a slight cold, Ma. And any 
how, I don’t believe that it was occasioned by 
going out last night. For how could it? I 
was wrapped up so warm. I must have got 
the clothes off of me in the night.” 

“ What to one is a slight cold, my daugh- 
ter, is a very serious affair to another ; and you 
are one of those who can never take a slight 
cold without shocking the whole system.— 
Your pale face, and your evident debility this 
morning, show how much even this slight cold, 
as you call it, has affected you. That you have 
this cold, isto me nosubject of wonder. You 
were well wrapped up, it is true, and your 
feet protected. Still, your face was exposed, 
and every particle of air you inhaled was 
teeming with moisture. From dancing in a 
warm room, the pores of your skin were all 
opened, and the striking of moist, chilly air 
upon your face could hardly fail of producing 
some degree of cold. The most susceptible 
parts of your body are your throat and lungs, 
and to these any shock which is received by the 
system is directly conveyed. You cannot take 
cold in your hand, or foot, or face, or any other 
part of your body, without your breast sympa- 
thising. ‘That you are hoarse, and have a 
slight cough, then, is to me in no way sur- 
prising.” 

Amanda tried to make light of it, but every | 
hour she felt worse and worse. Her hoarse- 
ness, instead of diminishing, increased, and | 


” 





her cough grew more and more troy},)-. 
Finally, she was compelled to go to be, 
have the physician called in. ——" 
“Is there any danger!” asked Mrs, | 
fort, with an anxious and troubled ¢ 
nance, as the physician, after prescri 
among other things a stimulating applicaty; 
to the throat, externally, was about |ea,... 
the house. i 
“fs your daughter subject to these fi: 
hoarseness, ma’am ?” he asked. 
“ Yes, sir, whenever she takes cold.” 
“And does that frequent, irritating ¢ 
always attend the recurrence of hoarsene. 
“Always.” 
“Then, Madam, it is but right tha: , 
should know, that such results, followin} 
slight cold, indicate a very great tende; 


2 ve 
03). 


|| pulmonary, or bronchial affection. The 5, 


disposition existing, very great care sho) 
taken to prevent all exciting causes, \\ 


j}care, your daughter may retain her |; 


until she pass over the most critical por 
in the life of every one with such a consty 
tion as her’s—that is, from twenty year 
age until thirty, or thirty-five. Without 
care and prudence, during that time, her 
stitution may be shattered so as to set a! ». 
medial efforts at defiance.” 

** But, Doctor, how is she now ?” was Mx 


|| Beaufort’s anxious enquiry. 


“ Not dangerous, Madam, but still in acm. 
dition requiring care and skill to prevent 
favorable consequences.” 

“ Then do your best for her, Doctor.” 

“ You can rely on me for that, Mrs. B 
fort. Good morning.” 

With a heavy heart the mother returned: 
the sick chamber of her daughter, an 
down by the bed-side, thoughtfully, for a 
moments, while she held Amanda’s hand, 
was hot with fever, in her’s. Then rec 
ing herself, she left the room to prepare 
stimulating application which had bee 
dered, 


It is remarkable, how the whole sys 
will sympathize with one diseased part. 7 
cold which Amanda had taken, concentra’ 
its active effects upon her respiratory orga: 
but its reaction was felt in every me! 


prostrating the whole body, and giving as 


sation of general suffering. Her head ac: 
violently, and a burning fever diffused 1" 


over the entire surface of her body. Shee 


perienced, likewise, a painful prostration « 
the whole systern. 


How sadly was she proving the truth of he 


mother’s warning, when she said to her, 


||the language of divine authority, “ The ¥: 


of transgressors is hard.” 


She had violated a law of health, ani # 


that violation, as in the violation of eve 
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» .hysical or moral law, the penalty of trans- 
S * cesion followed too surely. } health than I do.” 


PE OR ee Oe ee mr 


© ~cter always to draw her lacings for her, and 


© half the pressure that she can bear would se- | 
© rjously injure you.” 


: Ma 
am as healthy as she is. 
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|| no one of my friends who enjoy better general 


* It was a week before Amanda was able to||} “And so might the graceful maple say of 


+» about again, and then her pale cheek, and || the sturdy oak in the first years of their ex- 


| S,pilitated frame indicated but too plainly the||istence. But, long after the first had been 


yi consequences of a single imprudent act. || humbled beneath the hand of decay, the other 

A few weeks after she had become restored || would stand with its roots more firmly imbed- 

apparently to her usual health, Amanda was || ded in the earth, and its limbs battling the 
| storms as vigorously as ever.” 


jressing to go out, when her mother said— 

«You are dressing a great deal too tight,|/ Amanda made no reply to this, for she was 
\manda.” _ |\suddenly struck with its force. Still, she 
“«Qno, fam not tight at all, Ma. Julia||only pretended to loosen her stays to satisfy 
Mason laces as tight again. She gets her||her mother, while the lacings remained as 


tense as ever. 


«That isall wrong in Julia Mason, and yet, || folly of Amanda Beaufort through a series of 
years—years that caused her mother much 
|;and painful anxiety—up to her twenty-sixth 
« How can that be, Ma? I am sure that I) summer; when, asa wite and mother, she was 
suffering the penalty of her indiscretion; 
proving too clearly the truth, that the way of 


© .he has to pull with all her strength.” 1 [t is unnecessary to trace, step by step, the 
| 


“[ will tell you, Amanda. She has a full, 


| 
| 


round chest, giving free play to the lungs;)\transgressorsis hard. In spite of all her mo- 


ile your chest is narrow and flat. Without! ther’s warnings and remonstrances, she had 





© any compression, the action of your lungs is|| continued to expose herself to the night air 


so free and healthy as her’s would be, laced || in damp weather—to attend balls thinly clad, 


© as tight as you say she laces. But when to!/and remain at them to a very late hour: and 


© your natural conformation you add artificial || to lace herself as tightly as to seriously retard 
> pressure, the action of your lungs becomes not||the healthy action of the viscera filling the 
© only enfeebled, but the unhealthy action in-|| cavity of the thorax. At the age of twenty- 


> duced tends to develope that peculiar form of} three she married. A year after, the birth of 


F disease, the predisposition to which you in-||a child gave her whole system, which had in- 


herit.” dicated long before its feebleness, a powerful 
“That is only an idea of your’s, Ma. L[am)}|shock, from which the reaction was slow and 


| sure | have quite a full bust,” Amanda said,) unsteady. The color never came back to her 


glancing down at her chest, and embracing it | cheek, nor the elasticity to her frame. She 
with her hands. |, had so long subjected herself to the pressure 
“There you are greatly mistaken. I have || of an artificial external support, that she could 


noticed this defect with much anxiety ever} not leave off her stays without experiencing 


» since you were a child, and having had my|such a sinking, sickening sensation, as she 


attention called to it, have frequently made || called it, that she was compelled to continue, 


© comparisons, and have found that you are re-|) however reluctantly, the compression and 
» markably narrow and flat, and, which is more, || support of tightly laced corsets. And from 


te sze of the cavity in which the lungs| 


frequently taking cold, through imprudence, 
the susceptibility had become so great, that 
the slightest dampness of the feet, or the ex- 


havea tendency to stoop, which stil! lessens || 


nlay 


| «Well, Ma, my clothes are not tight. Just|| posure to a light draught of air, was sure to 


® see here !” 


|, bring on a cough or hoarseness. Her nervous 
Mrs. Beaufort tried her clothes, and found || system, too, was sadly shattered. Indeed, 
them to be much tighter than in her judgment || every indication presented, foreshadowed a 


| was good for health. rapid and premature decline—consequent, 


aca} 


> . . ° 1} . . 
“You are still unwilling, Amanda, to be||solely, upon her thoughtless imprudence in 
governed by your mother, where her wishes|| earlier years. 

come In opposition to your pride or inclina-|; “ Won't I never feel any better, Ma?” she 


+ 


uns, I know that you are compressing your'| said, one day, as a sickening sensation came 





chest too much, but you are not willing to||over her, compelling her to resign her dear 


yield tomy judgment. And yet, I prescribe || little babe into the arms of its nurse, looking 


| Noarbitrary rules, but endeavour to guide you || up at the same time so earnestly and appeal- 
| oy a rational consideration of true principles. || ingly into her mother’s face, that Mrs. Beau- 
| These you will not see ; and the consequences || fort’s heart was touched with unwonted sor- 


transgressor’s reward.” “1 hope so, Amanda,” her mother said, but 
“Indeed, indeed, Ma, you are too serious. ||in a tone that, though meant to encourage, 
You are frightened at a shadow. I know of ' conveyed little hope to the bosom of her child. 


tiat will follow their violation, will be the || row and tenderness. 


—_ 
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“ an time r ttle hens nurses, I ‘feel ‘a 
sick and faint, that sometimes it seems that | 
must give up. And yet, the thought of let- 
ting the dear little angel draw her food from 
another bosom than mine, makes me fainter 
and sicker still. Can nothing be done to help 
me, Ma?” 

“ We must see the Doctor and consult with 
him. Perhaps he can do something,” Mrs. 
Beaufort replied, in a mechanical, abstracted 
tone. 

That day the family physician was called | 
in, and a long consultation held. The result 
was, adecision that Amanda must get a nurse 
for her child, and then try the effect upon her 
system of a change of air and the use of me- 
dicinal waters. In a word, she must put} 
away her child and go to the springs. | 

“Indeed, Doctor, “I cannot give up little| 
Anna,” the invalid mother said, while the |) 
tears started to her eyes. “I will be very || 
careful of myself, and try and learn her to)| 
take a little food early, so as to relieve me as | 
much as possible. It seems as if it would)| 
kill me, were I forced to resign toa stranger | 
a mother’s dearest privilege and holiest duty.” 

“1 can but honour your devotion to your | | 
child, Amanda,” the old family physician 











hired nurse, the babe over which Mies 

yearned with unutterable tenderness, 
Three weeks were spent at one of + 

Virginia Springs, but little apparent. penos 


was the result. The young mother opin.) 


for the loss of her babe so deeply and sin 
stantly, often giving way to tears, that q| 
rennovating effects of ‘changed air and 


dicinal waters were counteracted, and sho ». 


turned home, drooping in body and depress 
in spirits. Her infant seemed but hajy , 
stored to her, as she clasped it to a bos 
in which the current of its young Jif 


been dried up. Sad, sad indee id, was i 


realization of the immutable truth, tha 
way of transgressors is hard! 

Two years more of a painful and any 
existence were eked out, and Amanda ; 
became a mother. From this addit, 
ishock she partially recovered; but it < 
‘became evident to all, that her shattere 
‘enfeebled constitution was rapidly » 
way. Her last babe was but four m 
old, when the pale messenger passed by, a: 
gave his fearful summons, ; 

It was toward the close of one of 1 
calm days in September, when nature see 
| pausing to note the first few traces of ( 


said, with a tenderness unusual to one whose | iw hich autumn has thrown upon garden, 
daily intercourse was with suffering in its|| and forest, that Mrs. Beaufort, and the 
varied forms. “Still, Iam satisfied, that for || band of her daughter, with a few fri 
every month you nurse that babe, a year is|| were gathered in the chamber of their 
taken from your life.” | loved one, to see her die. How sad, hoy 

There was, in the tone and manner of the || very sad is the death-bed of the young, sink 
doctor, a solemn emphasis, that instantly || ing beneath a premature decay! In tie 
aroused the young husband’s liveliest fears, |) passing away of one who has met the storms 
and sent a chill tothe heart of Mrs. Beaufort. || of life, and battled with them through vv 

For a moment or two, Amanda's thoughts | ous maturity, and sinks at last in the c 
were turned inward, and then looking up||of nature, there is little to pain the feeling 
with a smile of strange meaning, while her || But when the young and beautifull die, w: 
eye grew brighter, ‘and something like a ‘all their tenderest and earliest ties cling: 
glow kindled upon her thin, pale cheek, she || to them—an event so unlooked for, so ou! 0 
said, drawi ing her babe at the same time closer || the true order of nature—we can only tun 
to her bosom— | away and weep. We can extract from s 

“T will risk all, doctor. I cannot forego a|| ‘an affliction but few thoughts of comior 
mother’s duty. ¥ | All is dreary, and blank, and desolate. 

“A mother’s duty, my dear young friend,”||_ “ Bring me my children,” the dying m> 
the physician replied, tenderly, for his heart | ther said, rousing up from a state of par 
was touched, “is to prolong, by every possi-| ||slumber, with an earnest emphasis, 
ble means, her own life, for ‘the sake of her || brought both her mother and her husband: 
offspring. There are duties which none but | her bedside. 

a mother can perform. Reserve yourself for|} What did you want, dear Amanda" ' 
these, Amanda, and let others do for your | husband asked, laying his hand gently up 
babe all that can be done as well as you can||her white forehead, that was damp with 
perform it. Take my advice. Leave little|| dews of coming dissolution. 

Anna at home with your mother and a careful|| “My dear little ones,” she replied ir 


nurse; and then, with your husband, and|| changed tone, rising up with an effort. ° Mj 


some female friend, upon whose judicious’ Anna and Mary. Who will be a moth 


care you can depend, go to the springs and|| them, when I shall be laid at rest! 0, tht! 


spend a few weeks.” 

The advice of the physician was taken, | 
and the young mother, with clinging, though | wrought feelings, and leaning her head up 
lacerated affections, resigned to the care of a! 


could take them with me!”’ 








Tears came to the relief of her over 
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. —— : 
d. The infant was brought in by | 


B <obbed alou 
” when she 


her mother, and laid in her arms, 
had a little recovered herself. m4 
~ «Q, my baby ! my sweet baby !” she said, | 
with tender animation. “ My sweet, sweet) 
aby! I caunot give you up! And she) 
clasped it to her breast with an energy of af- 
> «ction, while the large drops rolled fast over 
E her pale cheek. “ And Anna, dear little girl! 
> where is my Anna ?” she asked. 

Anna, a beautiful child, a few months 
nassed her second birth day, was brought in, 
and lifted upon the bed. 

«Don’t cry, Ma,” said the little thing, see- 
ing the tears upon her mother’s cheeks, 
' «don't ery; [’ll always be good.” 
“Heaven bless you and keep you, 


ah at ame 


" 


peda ae a 





| sweet lips that were turned up to her’s; and 


; then clasped the child to her bosom in a}! 


© strong-embrace. 


still upon them ; and with these thoughts 
were self-reproach, that made her pillow one 
of thorns. 

' «J now see and feel,” she said, looking up 
| into the face of her mother, after having lain 
' with closed eyes for about ten minutes, “ that 
© all my sufferings, and this early death, which 


© will soon be upon me, would have been avoid- || 


> ed,if [had only permitted myself to be guided 
by you. I do not wonder, now, that my con- 
stitution gave way. How could it have been 
otherwise, and I so strangely regardless of 


o a a eal 


my |} 
© child!” the mother said, eagerly kissing the}, 


The children were, after a time, removed, || 
but the thoughts of the dying mother were |} 


lovely females so soon broken down under 
their maternal duties? The answer, in far 
too many cases, may be found in their early 
and persevering transgressions of the most 
palpable physiologica] Jaws. The violation 
of these is ever followed, sooner or later, in a 
greater or less degree, by painful conse- 
quences. Sometimes life is spared to the 
young mother, and she is allowed to linger 
on through years of suffering that the heart 
aches to think of. Often death terminates, 
early, her pains, and her babes are left a lega- 
cy to the cold charities of an unfeeling world. 
How sad, how painful the picture! Alas! 
that it is a true one. 


| 
| 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SAMUEL ELVERTON; OR, SISTERLY LOVE. 
A LEAF OF REAL LIFE, 

In Three Parts.—Part II. 


BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


Oh, dash the cup down to the earth, 
For I will drink no more; 

It cannot fill the heart with mirth, 
That grief hath wounded sore ; 


For serpents wreath its sparkling brim, 
And adders lurk below ; 
It hath no soothing charm for him 


Who sinks oppressed with woe. 
MS. Poem. 


Every man moves in that circle, in which 
his influence will be felt, his actions imitated. 





' all the lawsof health? But, my dear mother, 


| you the dear little ones from whom I must) 
soon part forever. I feel calmer now than [| 
» have felt for some time. The bitterness of | 
» the last agony seems over. But I do not see 
| you, nor you, dear husband! Give me your 
| hands. Here, let my head rest on your 
| vosom. It is sweet to lie thus—Anna—dear 
' child! Mary—sweet, sweet babe !—” 
| The lips of the young wife and mother 
| moved feebly, and inarticulate whispers fell 
iaintly from her tongue for some moments, 
and then she sank to sleep—and it was a 
| sleep from which none wake in the body. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-six, abused and 
- exhausted nature gave up the struggle; and 
| the wretched individual, who had violated the 
iaws of health, just at the moment when her 


eee 


ini dares 


performance, sunk to the earth. 

Who, in this brief and imperfect sketch, 
| Coes not recognise familiar features? Amanda 

Beaufort is but one of a class which has far 


| the past is beyond recall ; and now I leave to}. 


_ tenderest and holiest duties called loudest for 


It is here that even the humblest may do 
‘much. Not by boisterous denunciations of 
intemperance against all who may feel the 
importance of the subject less deeply than 
himself—-but by a meek and unostentatious, yet 
firm and consistent rejection of those things, 
daily and nightly, which lead to misery. He 
must remember that they whom he would 
‘gain over, are not so wicked as they are 
weak, and that it is not in the capacity of a 
judge that his labours are required, but in the 
more endearing character of a friend. His 
strongest persuasions must be those of prac- 
tice. There is no lecture so eloquent as the 
silent lesson of a spotless example. He may 
not witness sudden conversions to total ab- 
stinence—he may even sometimes hear the 
coarse taunt of the scorner, as Samuel did 
when once, and once only, he urged his 
former friends to live soberly, not thinking 
that they watched a favorable opportunity to 
draw him back to wretchedness. 


Nothing should shake the lover of temper- 





‘oo Many representatives. These are in 
; every town and village, in every street and 
neighbourhood. Why do we see so many 
| pale faced mothers? “Why are our young and 





| ance from his purpose. He must persevere. 
| By time and patience the leaf of the mulberry 
| tree becomes satin. In good season he will 
‘behold the harvest of his labours ripening 
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around him. His gentle entreaties, his mild 
and judicious zeal 


| 
Each virtuous mind will wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; | 

Friend, kindred, neighbour, first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race. } 


It was on a delightful evening near the 
last of May, that Samuel, while walking’ 
alone, was overtaken by one of his former 
companions, to whom he had once been much 
attached. This friendship, which late events | 
had not entirely subdued, together with some | 
amiable traits of characier, and the pleasing 
manners which he possessed, gave him pe- 
cnliar advantages for the accomplishment ' 
of his design. He at first contrived to in-| 
terest deeply his companion in conversation, 
and then, by very artful management, to 
awaken in Samuel’s breast, feelings and pas- 
sions which had long been in subjection. As| 
they were returning from the walk, he earn- 
estly persuaded Samuel, who consented, with 
considerable reluctance, to call for a few mo- | 
ments at his room. Wine was produced and | 
both of them tasted it. 

One of their former associates soon came 
in, as if accidentally; another and another| 
followed; each warmly welcomed Samuel | 
with apparent cordiality, and endeavoured to 
drown the apprehensions which he began to 
manifest, by pleasantry and mirth. 

Their guest wished to leave them, but they | 
always opposed his faint attempts with so} 
much good humour that he could not resist. | 
They gradually turned their attention to the 
wine; Samuel sat with them, but he said lit-| 
tle, smiled occasionally ; he appeared as if in. 
a state of stupified amazement. But the dead | 
calm in his countenance did not indicate free- | 
dom from commotion within. There was a/ 
work of conflict and destruction going on in his 
soul, which defied al] expression in his action 
and utterance, and he sat like one over-' 
whelmed by some powerful emotion, whose | 
workings almost suspended the operations of 
vitality. | 

They only who have been in such circum-| 
stances, can tell with what irresistible power | 
the associates of other days will come over) 
the soul, when it is unexpectedly exposed to’ 
scenes and temptations which have for some| 
time been successively avoided. Samuel 
had accustomed himself to banish from his 
thoughts every thing which could have a ten- | 
dency to awaken that hankering after forbid-| 
den pleasures, which he knew to be so tempt- | 
ing; and the moral principles which he had! 
endeavoured to establish, in their stead, had 
begun to strengthen themselves within him. | 
His soul had undergone a revolution, and was' 


|fast settling into order, but this unexpeo. 
and most powerful attack was too strono «, 
a government not yet perfectly contirns 
land for an hour a warfare was maintains. 
between conscience and moral princip|; pare 
,one hand, and on the other the old propens: 
|ties and passions, which had been for a tim, 
‘subdued, but which were now, by the tom, 
| tations of this scene, called up afresh jn 
|their power. Wherever his unhallowed y,, 
| pensities gained a momentary ascendane, 
they prompted him to raise a glass to hig |p; 
and although he set it down again to rep, 
the conflict, the better side was weaker, 
the previous defeat, and by the influence, 
the sparkling liquid, which soon began to »»,. 


a4 
n es 
} 


'|mate and gladden. 


All Samuel’s resolutions were soon {or 
ten. Many rounds had been drunk, ajee. 
dotes were told, and calls were made ¢> 
songs. William Wilkins was an excelloy: 
singer, and having been requested to sing, }; 
politely declined; but Samuel, who was js 
sionately fond of songs, urged him; then } 
did not refuse, but sang 


THE BUMPER OF WINE. 
a 

Give me wine, rosy wine, that foe to despair, 
Whose magical power can banish ail care; 
Of friendship the parent, composer of strife, 
The soother of sorrow, and blessing of life ; 
The schools about happiness warnily dispute 
And weary the sense in the phantom pursuit 
In spite of their maxims, I dare to define, 
The grand Summum Bonum’s a bumper of wins 


IT. 


To the coward a warmth it ne’er fails to impart 
And opens the lock of the miserly heart ; 
While thus we carouse it, the wheels of the sou! 
O’er life’s rugged highway agreeably roll. 
Each thinks of his charmer who never can cloy 
While fancy rides past to the regions of joy; — 
In spite of dull maxims, I dare to define, 
The grand Summum Bonum’s a bumper of win 
Il. 


*Tis the balsam specific that heals every sore, 
Yet the oft’ner we taste it, we love it the more 
Then he who true happiness seeks to attain 
With spirit the full flowing bumper must drain 
And all who the court of fair Venus would know 
Undaunted through Bacchus’s vineyard must go 
In spite of dull maxims, I dare to define, 

The grand Summum Bonum’s a bumper of wine 


“ Bravo! bravo!” cried one. 

“Well done, Bill,”’ said another. 

** How comes it that others cannot sing”” 

“]—J—do not kno—know,” stammere 
one, who was intoxicated. 

“One thing is evident that you cannot 
sing, for you cannot speak without stutter 
ing.” 

“So much for the bumpers of wine.” 

“ Heigho,” said Samuel. 

“ What's the matter?” 

All eyes were directed to Samuei. Hee! 
a little feverish. Wine was given to reviv®, 
but it failed. The window was opened, an 
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qe breeze played on his feverish fore- || 
Bhead. THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


9 
« Are you better?” || It is related by an elegant writer, once 
No answer Was returned. The mind was) greatly admired, but we fear only occasion- 
Bat work. His eyes looked wild; his vision | ally talked of, and seldom read in these days 
was double; the pupils were much dilated. || of the thrilling and “exciting” in literature, 
Hlis lower lip protruded ; his jaw fell, and his || that there is a tradition among a certain tribe 
mouth foamed. \of our Indians, that one of their number once 
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From the Knickerbocker. 








on Reason had flown, and madness held the descended in a vision to the great repository 
2 Bins of souls, or as we call it, in the other world ; 
i Part III. in next No. and that upon his return he gave his friends 
‘ a distinct account of every thing he saw 
> among these regions of the dead. He stated 
— From the Lady's Book. that after having travelled for a long space 
ae i . under a hollow mountain, he arrived at length 
a THE LAST SONG. 'on the confines of the world of spirits, but he 
- BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. ‘could not enter it by reason of thick forests, 
Ct. . , cs, 2 : made up of bushes, brambles, and pointed 
nec. a sing » me, love; thy voice is sweet ; el A perplexed and interwoven with one 
fir J It talls upon md =e ieathlien i another, that it was impossible to find a pas- 
Hen p Like pyre la okt ip Ag pom sage through it. While he was looking 
By lie :. And ma ‘i oa a ee i sittin about for some track or pathway, that might 
hiss EB Pee cataia teen serene: be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge lion 
Nn he ~ 5 ? 


F dim to let officious care crouched under the side of it, who kept his 
p Too aim to oh houghts bet eye upon him in the same posture as when 

lntane Sage Seengaee Setween. he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 
diately started back, while the lion rose with 
a spring, and leaped towards him. Being 
wholly destitute of all other weapons, he 
4 Mest ire stooped down to fake up a huge stone in his ° 
F Brgeriny ee mt hand; but in his infinite surprise grasped 
She sang, his pensive moo to omnes, | nothing, and found the supposed stone to be 
aA deep, melodious strain ; \only the apparition of one; if he was disap- 
The changeless bliss of mane, how pure, | pointed on this side, he was much pleased on 

And earthly joys how vain! ‘the other, when he found the lion, which had 
_ » | seized his left shoulder, had no power to hurt 
At first, all tremulous and faint, 


bli |him, and was only the ghost of that ravenous 
’ . | . * 

___Awoke the warbling tone ; ‘creature which it appeared to be. He no 
_ Then clearer, higher rose, and caught 


z sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he 
_ Anardour not its own; 


R 4 marched up to the wood, and, after having 
; Strength—strength—as for an hour of need, || suryeyed it for some time, endeavoured to 
_ Asif her lips were made 


Brn, : e ress into one part of it that was a little thin- 
' The harp, on which some spirit-hand ie e 
| Celestial measures play’d. 


> “Sing to me, love; the time is short, 
[feel my strength decay ; 
" The ties that bound my soul so fast, 





ner than the rest; when again to his great 
surprise he found the bushes made no resist- 
ance, but that he walked through briars and 
brambles with the same ease as through the 
open air; and, in short, that the whole wood 
was nothing else but a wood of shades. 
.... . / He immediately concluded that this huge 
pp Where was the sigh of tender praise ? thicket of thorns and brakes was designed as 
Be ae er forgotten word ! a kind of a fence of quick set hedge to the 
oe ae Wer e'—How pale !— Alas, no breath ghosts it enclosed; and that probably their 
| ‘ler sweeping tresses stirr’d. soft substances might be torn by these stubble 
a points and prickles, which were too weak to 


" ft ceas’d; and from the casement near, 

| _ The curtain’s fold she drew, 
" And the young moon, ’mid quivering leaves, 
___Look’d lone and peaceful through : 











“a a cry broke forth.—He heeds it not! make any impression in flesh and blood. 
“* B®, Young wife, thy lot was blest, With this thought he resolved to travel 
To charm the pang of mortal pain, through this intricate wood; when by de- 
| ,, And sing him to his rest ; grees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing 
) Entrance d, the listening spirit soar’d upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter in 
. Heavenward, on balmy air, proportion as he had advanced. He had not 
Tel jp And pass'd from love and music here, proceeded much farther, when he observed 
pe | To love and music there. the thorns and briars to end, and give place 
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to a thousand beautiful green trees, covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, 
that formed a wilderness of sweets, and were 
a kind of lining to those ragged scenes which 
he had before passed through, * * * *# 
He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he 
was entertained with such a landscape of 
flowery plains, green meadows, running 
streams, sunny hills and shady vales, as were 
not to be represented by his own expressions, 
nor, as he said, by the conception of others. 
This happy region was peopled with innu- 
merable swarms of spirits, who applied them- 
selves to exercise and diversions, according 
as their fancies led them. Some of them 
were pitching the figure of a quoit; others 
were tossing the shadow of a ball; others 
were breaking the apparition of a horse; and 
multitudes employing themselves upon in- 
genious handicrafts with the soul of departed 


utensils, As he travelled through this de-)' 


lightful scene, he was very often tempted 
to pluck the flowers that rose every where 
about him in the greatest variety and profu- 


sion, having never seen several of them in|) 


his own country; but he quickly found, that, 
though they were objects of his sight, they 
were not liable to his touch. He at length 


came to the side of a great river, and being a)| 


good fisherman himself, stood upon the banks 
of it some time, to look upon an angler that 
had a great many shapes of fishes, which lay 
flouncing up and down by him. 

The tradition goes on to say, that the In- 


dian had not stood long by the fisherman) 


when he saw on the opposite bank of the river 


the shadow of his beloved wife, who had gone || 
before him into the other world, after having || 


borne him seven lovely children. Her arms 


were stretched out towards him; floods of |) 


tears ran down her cheeks; her looks, her 


hands, her voice, called him over to her; and || 


at the same time seemed to tell him that the 


river was impassable. Whocan describe the || 


passion, made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 


astonishment, that rose in the Indian, upon the}, 
sight of his dear departed? He could ex-|| 


press it by nothing but his tears, which ran 


profusely down his cheeks as he looked} 


upon her. He had not stood in this posture 
long, before he plunged into the stream which 


lay before him; and finding it to be nothing} 
but the phantom of a river, stalked on the}! 


bottom of it till he arose on the other side. 
At this approach the lovely spirit flew into 
his arms, while he himself longed to be dis- 
encumbered of that body which kept her from 
his embraces. After many questions and en- 
dearments, she conducted him to a bower, 
which day by day she had embellished with 
her own hands from these blooming regions, 
expressly for his reception. As he stood as- 
tonished at the unspeakable beauty of the 


‘such a manner that they might hereaft 


habitation, she had brought two of her «, 
dren to him who had died some vears a 
and who resided with her in the sane. 
lightful dwelling; imploring him to tr... 
those others which were still with hin. 
of them meet together in that happy nlase 
Bereaved mourner! treasure this recon) 
thy heart of hearts. To the untutored », nd 


of even this poor Indian was vouchsafe) ». 


vision of the night, a glimpse of that gp: 
land to which we are all tending, Ther. ,, 
shall meet the loved and lost: — 7 


“The dear departed, gone before, 

To that unknown and silent shore 

Sure we shall meet as heretofure, " 
Some brighter morning.” 


MY MOTHER. 








BY D. ROSS LIETCH, M. D, 


| Dark is the night and wild the sea, 
The tempest round me gathers, 

And I must wander far from thee, 
Sweet island of my fathers! 

But soft dreams in my soul arise, 
Nor storm nor fear can smother; 
And clothed in love, before mine eyes, 
Thy image glides, my Mother!” 


|The sable garb—the widow’s cap, 

| Thy sweet cheek simply shading: 
‘And oh! that pensive look of love, 

| Unspeakable—unfading ! 

Bright thoughts lie brooding on that brow, 
Where Grief hath left his furrow; 
For Faith and Love have brightened nov, 

The lines engraved by sorrow. 


.O, Morner! thou art blent with all 
That to my heart is nearest ; 

E’en Heaven to me is doubly dear, 
Because to thee ’tis dearest. 

If virtue burns within my breast, 

To thee that bliss is owing! 

'"T was thou that lit the sacred flame, 

*Tis thou that keep’st it glowing. 


When the wild waves of passion roll, 

| Like starbeams o'er the ocean ; 

Thine image glides athwart my soul, 
And calms each fierce emotion. 

_An angel atmosphere of peace, 
Breathes from thy spirit o’er me; 
|The gloom retires—the tempests cease, 

And all is bright before me. 


|The bounding heart of youth is gone, 
The flowers have left the wildwood; 

‘And dim, dim now the dreams have grow 

| I cherish’d in my childhood. 

‘But mother, oh! whilst thou art left, 

| The true, the angel-hearted, 

Not all of boyhood bliss is reft, 

| Not all of youth departed ! 
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No. 7. Jacob blessing the two sons of Joseph. 
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JACOB BLESSING THE TWO SONS OF JOSEPH. 








‘took them both, Ephraim in his right hand 
|toward Israel’s Jett hand, and Manasseh in 
‘|his left hand toward Israel’s right hand, and 

is fully detailed in the||brought them near unto him. And Israel 
eon. Techs aha, after the loss||stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon 
wes n had not expected to see him again, || Ephraim’s head, who was the younger, and 
— dwelt with him in Egypt nearly | his left hand upon Manasseh’s head, guiding 
||his hands wittingly ; for Manasseh was the 
firstborn. 

And he blessed Joseph, and said, God, 
before whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac 
did walk, the God which fed me all my life 
long unto this day, the Angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil, bless the lads; and 
let my name be named on them, and the name 
of my fathers, Abraham and Isaac; and let 
his death. The eldest, Ephraim, stood at his||them grow into a multitude in the midst of 
father’s right hand, and Manasseh on his left. the earth. And when Joseph saw that his 
In putting out his hands to give them his |father laid his right hand upon the head of 
benediction, Jacob placed his right hand upon |Ephraim, it displeased him: and he held up 
the head of the youngest, instead of the first-|his father’s hand, to remove it from 
born, which Joseph perceiving, said—* Not | Ephraim’s head unto Manasseh’s head. And 


From a Painting of Rembrandt. 


jerwards 
ale years, beheld the extent of his au-| 
thority and the esteem with which he was 
regarded, and saw in Joseph’s children the 
commencement of that increase which was 
in the course of time to render his posterity 
one of the most extraordinary people of the 
earth, At Jacob’s own request, the two chil- 
dren of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, were | 
brought to receive his blessing shortly before | 


































so, my father: for this is the first-born.” | 
But his father did not remove his hand, and} 
in blessing them foretold the future greatness | 
of both the children; but that the posterity, 
of the younger should become a multitude of 
nations, while that of the elder should only 
become a single people. The female stand-| 
ing at the foot of the bed is probably intended | 
for Azenath, Joseph’s wife. | 
In this composition the most striking figure | 
is that of the venerable patriarch, in whom| 
the painter has blended dignity and solemni-| 
ty, while an expression of paternal affection | 
triumphs over the decrepitude and dimness of| 
age. The children present a striking con- 
trast to each other. Ephriam receives with’ 
heartfelt reverence the benediction of his, 
grandfather; while his elder brother seems 


stracted from the passing scene. ‘The painter 
has also lavished upon one a profusion of ring- 
lets, and a more marked character of personal 
beauty. More of art is visible in one, but, 
nature shines with greater force in the other. | 

The particulars of this interesting and so-. 
lemn ceremony, rendered doubly affecting from 
the fact that it was performed by one who was 
soon to close his eyes in death, are more fully 
given in the 48th Chapter of Genesis, where 
it appears that Joseph, on hearing that his 
father was sick, took his two sons, Ephriam 
and Manasseh, and went to visithim. “ And 


Joseph cometh unto thee; and_ Israel 
strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed.”— 
* * * “And Israel beheld Joseph’s sons 
and said, Who are these? And Joseph said 
unto his father, They are my sons, whom God 
hath given me in this place. And he (Israel) 
said, Brin 
I will bl 


ess them.” * * * “And Joseph 


intent on other things, and altogether ab-|| 


|| nasseh. 


one told Jacob, and said, Behold, thy son! 


g them, [ pray thee, unto me, and | 


Joseph said unto his father, Not so, my fa- 
ther: for this is the firstborn ; put thy right 
hand upon his head. And his father refused, 
and said, | know it, my son, I know it: he 
also shall become a people, and he also shall 
be great: but truly his younger brother shall 
be greater than he, and his seed shall become 
a multitude of nations. And he blessed them 
that day, saying, In thee shall Israel bless, 
saying, God make thee as Ephraim and as 
Manasseh: and he sat Ephraim before Ma- 
nasseh. 

And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, I 
die: but God shall be with you, and bring 


| you again unto the land of your fathers. 


The following additional notes and explanations 
we gather from Dr. Clarke’s Commentary. 

In verse 10 it, is said “ the eyes of Israel were dim for 
age so that he could not see.” Yet it is supposed that 
his sight was not entirely gone, but that he could not 
| discern distinctly any object, unless it were near him. 

Israel stretched out his right hand, &c.|\—Laying 
}hands on the head was always used among the Jews 
|in giving blessings, designating men to any office, or 
jin the consecration of solemn sacrifices. Jacob laid 
|his right hand on the head of the younger, which we 
lare told he did tnittingly (well knowing what he was 
|about;) for, although Manasseh was the first-born, 
| Jacob knew by the spirit of prophecy, that Ephraim’s 
| posterity would be more powerful than that of Ma- 
It is observable, from the beginning, how God 
| has preferred the younger to the elder, as Abel before 
;}Cain; Shem before Japheth; Isaac before Ishmael ; 
| Jacob before Esau; Judah and Joseph before Reuben ; 
| Ephraim before Manasseh; Moses before Aaron; and 
| David before his brethren. But this preference, we are 
assured, can arise from nothing but from men’s moral 
characters, for with God there is no respect uf persons. 
| The Angel which Redeemed me.| At is supposed that 
| Jacob here is speaking of Jesus Christ. “ ‘l'o have in- 
| voked any other angel or messenger on such an ocea- 
sion, would have been impiety.” Angels bless not. To 
God alone this prerogative belongs. 

And let them grow a multitude.}—This prophetic 
blessing was verified in a most remarkable man- 
|ner; and atone time the tribe of Ephraim amounted 
to 40,500 effective men, and that of Manasseh to 32,- 
700, amounting together to 93,200 !! 

Joseph said, Not so, my father.\—Joseph supposed 
at his father had made a mistake, in laying bis 
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right hand on the head of the youngest, because the 
right hand was considered as the most noble, and the 
instrument of conveying the highest dignities; and 
thus it has ever been considered afong all nations, 
though the reason of it is not particularly obvious. 
Even in the heaveus, the right hand of God is the place 
of the most exalted dignity. 

In thee shall Israel bless.) That is, in future genera- 
tions the Israelites shall take their form of wiahing 
prosperity to any nation or family from the circum- 
stance of the good which it shall be known that God 
has done to Ephraim and Manasseh.—** May God make 
thee as Ephraim, and multiply thee as Manasseh.” So 
to their daughters the Jewish women are accustomed to 
say, “‘God make thee as Sarah and Rebecca.” ‘These 
forms are still in use. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
THE LAND OF THE BLEST. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain; 

Has she sought some far country, her health to regain? 

Has she left our cold country of frost and of snow, 

For some warm, sunny land, where the soft breezes 
blow ?” 

“Yes, yes, gent'e boy, thy loved mother has gone, 

Toaclimate where sorrow and pain are unknown ; 

Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest— 

There is health, there is peace, in the land of the blest.” 


“Ts that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours? 

Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the 
flowers? 

Does summer shine over it all the year long ? 

Is it cheered by the glad sound of music and song ? 

* Yes, the flowers are despoiled not by winter or night, 

The well-springs of life are exhaustless and bright ; 

Aad by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addressed 

To the Lord who reigns over the land of the blest!" 


“Vet that land to my mother will lonely appear ; 

She shrunk from the glances of strangers while here; 
From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 
And sigh, dearest father, for you and for me.” 

* My darling, thy mother rejoices to gaze 

On the long severed friends of her earliest days ; 

Her parents have there found a mansion of rest, 

And they welcome their child to the land of the blest !” 


“ How I long to partake of such meetings of bliss! 
That land must be, surely, more happy than this; 

On you, my kind father, the journey depends, 

Let us go to my mother, her kindred and friends.” 
“Not on me, love; [trust [may reach that blest clime, 
But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time; 
And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 
To guide thy young steps to the land of the blest. 


“ Thou must toil through a world full of danger, my boy, 
Thy peace it may blight, and thy virtue destroy, 

Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares, 

By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers: 
Yet, fear not: the God whose directions we crave, 

Is mighty to strengthen, tu shield, and to save; 

And His hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 

To the home of thy mother, the land of the blest !” 


HOME. 


The only fountain in the wildnerness of 
life, where man drinks of water totally un- 
mixed with bitterness, is that which gushes 
for him in the calm and shady recess of do- 
mestic life. Pleasure may heat the heart 
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From the Gentleman's (British) Magazine 
MY COUSIN HELEN. 


BY C. PETERSON, ESQ. 


“ She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceediugly beautifyi' 
Wits, 

She was a bright and beautiful being, ty 
pure and holy for a sinful world like 4, 
If an angel could have wandered from ti. 
skies, and found a dwelling in an earth); 
form, the beauty of the starry visitor cy’ 
scarcely have surpassed her in lovelijex 
She had a soul, too, full of poetry, drinkigs j 
in from every lovely thing in nature. ‘fy 
lawn—the streamlet—the rich meadow lag 
—the gorgeous hill-side, and the dark solitary 
forest, were all to her beauty and incens: 
Often have I wandered with her in the s 
hush of the summer twilight, listening to ti 
low anthem of the forest trees, or the wili 
murmur of the mountain streams, and caze4 
on the illimitable void above, until our sows 
seemed to drink in of the majesty of that fy 
off realm, and we longed to be away, soaring 
amid those worlds of light, and treading th 
starry pavements of her own beautiful sphere 
As she wandered thus with me, leaning up 
imy arm, and lifting her dark eyes to muy, 
she would say that it seemed as if she hal 
once lived in a brighter and more glorious 
state of being, the chords of which still lin 
gered in her bosom, and vibrated as if toucied 
by some mysterious hand, in harmony with 
the woods, and streams, and stars. 

There is much sweetness and music in some 
voices; but I never heard a_ voice like 
Helen’s. It had a softness in its tones like 
| the low breath of summer among ruslies, sti 
‘ring the heart with vauge and mysterious 
\feelings. I have listened to it in the silence 
of twilight, coming and melting on the air, 
|until it almost seemed to float from that better 
| world she loved to think upon. ‘The memory 
of those low, reedy tones, still lingers aroun 
|me, and often at the quiet hour of midnight 
‘comes across my soul, making every se0s 
thrill under their subtle influence, as they «id 
ilong, long years ago. And then the deep 
dark, swimming eye, looking out from benesth 
‘the silken lashes, and seeming, like the stars, 
'to speak a language too deep for words! 





;met. She had always lived in a world o! 
her own; but her heart panted for some one 
/to share in her communings. From the fr 
|hour of our meeting, we felt a mysterious 





with artifical excitement, may delude it 
with its golden dreams; war may eradicate | 
its fine fibers, and diminish its sensitiveness, | 
but it is only domestic love that can render 


it truly happy. ‘ 


||sympathy linking us together, as if, accor 


ing to the old philosopher, we had once known 


‘each other in that brighter state of being, we 
™ e 


met again after ages of separation. 
were both young, and full of youth’s indefinite 


| Helen was scarcely sixteen when we first 
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yearnings. It was just that peroid of life | 
‘chen we love with that purity of sentiment) 
with which, alas! we never love again. | 
Beautiful—too beautiful, was that sunny |) 
period! How we loved to wander together || 
yothe hill-side, or through the shadowy glen, | 
or along the flowing banks of the stream ! 
How we loved to hear the low wind whisper- 
mz among the willows, or to listen to the) 
waters rippling pleasantly over their strong) 
hed; and when twilight came, and the pale | 
moon led on the choral hosts of heaven, how | 
we loved to gaze upon the weirdlike land-| 
scape, melting dreamily away, and fancy that | 
the airy sounds floating by—coming and) 
eoing we knew not whither—were the whis- 
pers of guardian angels. And thus would we 
raze for hours, until our souls would be| 
strung to this high harmony, and each with | 
a crowd of holy feelings at our hearts, wed 
would silently stroll home. Thus we loved. 

[ shall never forget that summer. It was 
like a dream of infancy, all innocence and 
delight. I lived only in Helen’s presence, 
until she became almost part of my being. 
We loved with the fervency of youth, and 
life seemed to us only a summer morning. 
But the summer at last went by, and when 
the corn-fields yellowed in the sun, and the 
grapes hung in purple clusters from the vines, 
[ received the long expected summons to 
begin, in reality, a life which had yet been 
to me only a romance. Need I say Helen 
wept when we parted! And my own heart 
—was it not full? I pressed her to my 
bosom, kissed the tears from her dewy lashes, 
gave one long look into those dreamy eyes, 
and scarcely murmuring “ farewell,” rushed 
out, leaped into my saddle, and started with 
the utmost rapidity. But as I passed the old 
corner, I turned a moment to look back. A 
white handkerchief waved from the piazza, 
and then the trees intervened, and I was— 

one, 

Years had passed away, and I was grown 
to manhood. { had mingled with men— 
traversed the vast prairies of the west—seen 
mankind in savage as well as in civilized 














life, and lived years of a quiet existence in| 
the wild changes of my wandering being. || 
Thad learned to know the human heart—to || 
unmask its deceitful veil, and to lay bear its || 
Workings of selfishness, hatred, passion, and | 
00 rarely—affection. I had become one of, 
the world, and my bright and beautiful dreams 
Were over. Yet, O! how T still longed for, 
that quiet old mansion, with its little stream, | 
ts row of willows, and the innocent young| 
g'rl with whom I had spent that happy sum- 
mer. It used to be a dream of my colitary | 
‘yirs—and God knows it was the last I ever! 
it—that T would soon return to claim her as'/| 
nly own, and live once more in the light of! 





her smiles. Often, at such times, would my 
imagination take wing, until [ fancied myseif 
back again in her lonely home, listening to her 
low voice carolling some favourite air; and 
when a letter reached me in her hand-writing, 
old memories would crowd thick upon me, 
and a feeling come down upon my heart that 
almost brought tears into my eyes, [ scarce 
knew why. Alas! that in a world like this 
we are so often separated from the ones we 
love. 

At last the purposes of my absence had been 
accomplished, and with a glad and bounding 
heart I set out on my return. Every thing 
around, too, seemed to partake of my joy. 
The savannahs were covered with flowers, 
the orange blossoms whitened the groves, and 
the voices of the birds carolled forth their 
music in exulting strains. But as I drew 
farther north the signs of approaching spring 
became less evident. Here and there, upon 
the hills, yet lingered the snow, and only in 
the rich meadow lands of the valleys the 
flowers began to bloom. The larch had 
scarcely put on its verdure, the lilac was yet 
stern and bloomless, and the voices of the 
merry songsters of the forest were heard only 
at solitary intervals. 

There is a vague, mysterious melancholy, 
which steals upon us at times, bringing with 
it an undefinable dread of approaching evil— 
a melancholy which we strive in vain to 
shake off, and which can only be soothed by 
gentle music, some old memory, or the 
sympathy of those we love. Sucha presenti- 
ment had gradually come across my soul, 
until I began to tremble Jest I should hear 
some terrible misfortune as I approached 
Helen’s home. In vain! tried to shake off 
my feelings; they clung to me with the 
tenacity of life. It might be that it was only 
the sorrounding scenery ; but I felt that | had 
grown too much in manhood to be stirred 
with such idle phantasies. [ hurried on, how- 
ever, with the rapidity of an excited mind, 
and reached the village by my uncle’s, one 
beautiful morning in spring. 

More than two years had elapsed since I 
last saw the old mansion, and as [ turned in 
from the highway to the well-known gate, a 
gush of olden feelings swept across me. 
Every thing around me had some memory 
connected with it reminding me of Helen. 
There was the berch which I had built for 
her beneath the oak, and here the clump of 
maples under which we had strayed in the 
summer twilight. Beside me was the shrub- 
bery, whence I had plucked flowers for her 
hair, and yonder the little brook bubbled along, 
floating through the willows in the sunlight, 
as it danced merrily on its way. For a mo- 
ment I felt a thrill of gladness tingling in 
every nerve—my heart beat high with joy- 
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ful anticipations, and giving my steed the 
rein, | went rapidly up the old road to the 
mansion. 

As I approached the house, I was struck 
by the unnatural stillness brooding on every 
thing around, Though it was a sunny morn- 
ing early in spring, when every thing is full 
of joy and light, the silence of a summer 
noonday reigned about the house, and among 
the ancient trees. The garden and porch 
were deserted, most of the window shutters 
were bowed, and not a solitary being could 
be seen any where in the dwelling or sur- 
rounding offices. Thick, fearful feelings 
struggled within me. I sprang from my 
horse with a palpitating heart, and hurried to 
the door of the hall, determined to know the 
worst. 

I entered the hall unopposed ; but it was 
silent and deserted. ‘The sound of my quick 
footsteps echoed through it with a distinct- 
ness which startled me. Where were the 
warm hearts and happy faces that were wont 
to welcome met Where was my good old 
uncle, and where my own sweet Helen? 
Alas! something terrible had happened to 
produce this unnatural silence. But the 
sound of my disordered step had already been 
heard—a side door opened, and the old house- 
keeper stood befure me. When she beheld 
who the intruder was, she turned ashy pale. 

‘or Heaven’s sake,’ said I, eagerly grasp- 
ing her hand, ‘what is the matter? Speak 
—speak—is—is Helen—’ [ could say no 
more. 

‘Thank God you have come, my dear 
young master,’ said the old lady, with a thick 
voice. 

‘But what has happened?’ I exclaimed 
wildly. ‘I feel it is something terrible—tell 
me the worst—’ and with unnatural calmness 
I added, * Helen then is dead.’ 

‘Oh! no—no. God be praised she is yet 
living ; but she is ill—very, very ill; though,’ 
she added, eagerly, as { gasped for breath, and 
staggered against the wall, ‘there is yet, per- 
haps, hope. Henry, Henry,’ she added, grasp- 
ing my cold hand, ‘oh! that you had been spared 
this—but the Almighty’s will is inscrutable.’ 

With a strong effort I conquered my feel- 
ings, and said in a voice that made my com- 
panion start, it was so deep and hollow :— 

‘ But she yet lives—for mercy’s sake then 
lead me to her.’ 

‘ And so [ will, but she has just fallen into 
a gentle sleep,’ said the old lady, bursting 
into tears; ‘but, oh! do not, my dear Henry, 
look so. Compose yourself—come in here— 
a little cordial may make you feel better. I 
will go and call your uncle. 


should have lived to see a day like this,’ 
I cannot tell the sensations of that moment. 


Oh! that 1}! 


j a 
an instant, until my brain reeled, and ., 

frame tottered beneath it. Nor will | 4. 
cribe the meeting with my kind old ynojo 
he who had been to me a second parent 
We threw ourselves into each other's ary. 
and then, and not till then, did my emotigs 
find vent intears. It isa terrible thing why. 
|can make strong men weep. ial 
| Helen had been caught one night in, 
shower, and thoroughly drenched before si, 

‘reached home. A slight cold was the cons, 
| querce, to which none paid any attention ey. 
‘cept the ever careful housekeeper, By; , 
‘short dry cough soon awakened the attentiog 
\of her parent, and a physician was called jy 
He declared it a mere trifle, and quieted the 
apprehensions, at least for a while. But tic 
blow was struck. ; 
| There isa fearfulness in the approach ¢ 
consumption which strikes awe even into the 
|stoutest heart. With a slow and stealth; 
|step it creeps upon its victim, and the firs 
‘notice we often have of its coming, is the y. 
‘row driven into the heart, while the blo 
| which we hail as the sweetest omen of a Jong 
and happy life, is only the signet mark of ths 
jinsidious foe. Hourly he goes his rounds 
‘among the beautiful and young, leaving every 
‘where behind him the fearful traces of ys 
|visit. While some linger on for years, other 
| wither at once like flowers in an early fros, 
| Helen was not one of those doomed to a pr 
‘longed torture. Scarcely six weeks hai 
passed since the first approaches of this feu. 
‘ful conqueror. At first the steps of the de 
|stroyer were slow, and she could still linger 
‘around her old haunts in the open air—tien 
his strides became quicker, she grew (aly 
weaker, and her failing strength confined her 
to the limits of the house ; and at last, feeling 
that even this was more than she could bear, 
ishe was forced to remain in her own litt 
‘room, only venturing into the hall ona warn, 
‘sunny day for a moment, and even then lear: 
\ing on her parent’s arm. Yet, if any thing 
bowed down her spirit, it was to be thus shu! 

lout from the free air of heaven; and when 
‘spring came, and the little walk in the bal 
| became an exertion too great for her {aiing 
‘strength, she would ask them to bear lier 
‘the open window, that she might see ‘ 
| green fields, hear the murmur of the streams 
‘and gaze again upon that beautiful sky wht 
\had been to her s#& glorious. O! how st 
panted to be once more in the old haunts sit 

‘loved—to hear the birds sing—to fee! tit 
'winds upon her cheek, and to look upon 
the mysterious workings of nature’s won: 
‘ful machinery. 
As she grew weaker and weaker, it seem 

as if every thought became more holy, 
‘every word more pure and heavenly. %® 





The agony of a life-time was compressed into 


‘had long given up all hope of life, an¢ o# 
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No. 7. My Cousin 


————— : 
only wish was that she might see me before 
che died. Day after day she had counted the 
hours which would have to elapse before the 
summons they had sent to me should bring 


Telen. 
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seemed to regain her strength, and her fond fa- 
ther even indulged a faint hope of her recove- 
ry. She smiled like she did of old, when I 


brought her in the wild flowers I gathered 


me to her side; though little did she think 
that I was already far upon my way towards 
ner before the message had departed. Thus 
she sank away. Was it not better that one so 
pure should go up to her own glorious home ? 


every morning for her ; and her voice seemed 
to gather a strength which the good old nurse 
said it had not possessed for weeks. But 
how delusive were our hopes! Before a 
week had elapsed, she began again rapidly to 


put, alas! for the broken-hearted old man and 
the desolate ones she left behind. But I pass} 
them by. The nurse at last appeared, to tell 
me Helen was prepared to see me. In an in- 
stant we were in her chamber. 

Her room was always simply ornamented ; 
but now itseemed more so thanever. The) 
white curtains—the pale counterpane—the 


decline, and each successive hour only bore 
her the more rapidly toher end. Every heart 
trembled with apprehension. The servants 
went and came noiselessly—the sound of the 
wind was seemingly quicker than usual, and 
the old trees around the mansion sighed low 
and sadly in the breeze. 
} It was one of those sunny days in early 
early wild flowers on the little stand, were all spring, when the trees are just beginning to 
arranged according to Helen’s exquisite taste. |! put on their vesture, when every bud is burst- 
But | saw nothing except the sufferer her- |ing into flower, and when from hill, stream, 
self. f ; and woodland, floats up the music of nature’s 
If Helen had seemed beautiful to me in our || hidden harmonies, that Helen begged us to 
earlier acquaintance, O! how surpassingly | place her near the casement, that she might 
so did she now appear. The white brow, | look out once more upon the beautiful things 
the lustrous eye, the small hectic spot upon || of this earth, from which, alas! she was soon 
her cheek, and, above all, the calm ethereal ||to pass away. The window opened into the 
expression lighting up her countenance with || garden, and the perfume of the young flowers 
an almost angelic loveliness, gave her the || floated through, filling the room with a de- 
appearance of a heavenly rather than of|'Jicious fragrance. As Helen sat, propped up 
an earthly being. I stood spell-bound for a} with pillows, her eye wandered over a wide 








] 
moment. She was the first to speak. | 


‘Henry,’ she said, in a voice so low anil 


sweet, that it seemed to be the whisper of! 


the summer wind; ‘ Henry—how glad I am | 
you have come—and so soon too—I am| 
changed, | fear—’ and she ceased speaking, | 
while a fit of coughing racked her delicate 
frame. 

I would have given worlds to have been 
able to reply; but my words choked in my 
throat, and despite every effort, the hot tears 
gathered into my eyes. O! she was indeed | 
changed. 

‘Iam not so well as I was once, Henry,’ 
she said, with a slight quivering in her voice, 
as she lifted her deep eyes up to mine and 
gazed tenderly upon my face; ‘but do not 
weep—it is all for the best, and though we 
shall no more stroll through the old woods to- 
gether, there is a land far away where we 
shall yet meet after a very little while; 
Henry, as you love me, do not weep.’ 

But why should I dwell upon the scene ? 
I found words at last to speak, though the 
agony of itl may not picture. Yet when I 
listened to Helen’s gentle voice, a peace seem- 
ed tu steal down upon my darkened soul, and I 
almost forgot my griefin admiration of her own 
weak, uncomplaining sufferings. So young, 





expanse of hill and forest, stretching proudly 
away until they melted into the far-off hori- 
\zon. Our little group stood silently around 
iher while she gazed long and ardently upon 
ithe scene. We saw that she was failing 
rapidly, and we watched her with the in- 
itensity of love. At last her eye turned a 
'moment from the landscape, and I fancied I 
|heard a low, soft sigh. 


| ‘This is a beautiful world, after all,’ said 
| she, in a soft yet thrilling voice, which seemed 
momentarily to grow more heavenly ; ‘ it is 
a bright and beautiful world; and I once 
thought how hard it would be to leave its 
sweets, and all that I loved to look upon. 
But, oh! father, cousin, it is nothing to the 
leaving of those we love—’ and she looked 
up into our faces with an eye that already 
seemed like ‘that of an angel.’ Our hearts 
were full—the tears gathered on our lashes ; 
but after a moment, as if she had not seen it, 
she continued :— 


‘There are the hills, Harry, where we 
used to walk together. Weshall walk there 
no more. How beautiful they looked in this 
sunlight! Will you think of me when you 
gaze on them after 1 am gone?” 





I could not answer. My heart was swelled 





® fair, so innocent, yet withering slowly 
away, and even silently reproaching us all by 
ver resignation. 


or a few days after my return, Helen 


|to bursting. But I pressed her hand, and 
‘turned to wipe away atear. At this instant 
iher little bird, whose cage hung close under 
‘the window, sent up its cheering note. The 
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My Cousin Helen.—Where is Calvary? 





Vor. V 








familiar sound caught her ear, and she con-, 


tinued :— 
‘And my poor canary—will you take care 
of it, too, for my sake, Harry! It will sing to 


you after lam no more, and remind you some-. 
times of your own poor Helen—will you, 


Harry ” 

‘Helen, for mercy’s sake, do not talk so— 
I will cherish all—every thing. O, God!) 
I ejaculated in utter agony. But the mild’ 
eye of the dying sufferer smote me for my 
repinings, and | was dumb. She smiled 
sweetly and extended her hand. 

‘Thank you—I knew you would. And, 
now bring me nearer to the window.’ 


We moved the couch tenderly. For a few. 
minutes there was another silence, broken 
only by an occasional half-stifled sob from 
one of our group. 


‘Why do you weep?’ she said, suddenly, 
looking up, while a glow of seraphic glory 


seemed to irradiate her countenance. ‘I. 


have always prayed to die thus,’ and she took 
her father’s hand and mine each into one of 
her own—‘am I not going to that better’ 
world of which we loved to talk in happy 
days long past! where the flowers ever 
bloom, the waters murmur music, and the 
stars hymn on in unceasing harmony! Yes! 
—it is only going home. Who would not 
rather be there than in a world of care like 
this ” she continued, with a look of triumph 
lighting up her countenance ; ‘ there, too, we 
shall all meet at last—never to part. It is 
not—so hard—parting—after all—is—it ? 

‘God bless you, Helen! was the heart- 
broken answer of her father. 

‘Read me that chapter—will you—Harry ?) 


—you know—the one we spoke—of yester-| 


day,’ she murmured in a rapidly failing 
voice. 

I opened the Bible, and in faltering tones 
read aloud that sublime chapter which holds 


out so gloriously the promise of the resurrec- | 


tion of the dead. As I proceeded, holding 
Helen’s hand in my own, | felt it growing 
colder and colder, and stealing my eyes to 


her face, when I drew towards the close, I 


saw it glowing, to my heated fancy, with a 
halo of light. I finished, and closed the book. 
The rapt ¢ expression of that face I shall never 
forget. She looked up as if something met’ 
her eye, half rose upon her couch, and i in-' 
clined her head slightly as if listening. 


‘Hark!’ said she, ina whisper we could 
clearly distinguish, so deep was the silence 
of the room; ‘hark!’ and she lifted a finger 
—‘the music is sounding—father—cousin— 
heaven—ho—me—’ and with a smile of in- 





ee 


and her spirit had flown back to her oy 


|| heavenly sphere. 


{ know not how it is, but the quiet |; 
church-yard where Helen lies, seems 
me a spot almost as holy as that heayey 
used to dream of whenachild. [am a); terad 
now. The cares and sorrows of this y tl 
'|have dimmed the brightness of my ear! 
vision, and | never see now in sleep the 
rious things I once saw. But I always 
a holy quiet at the grave of my cousin, whic 
reminds me of the lofty aspirations we ha; 
together after that better state of being, [ 
love at such times to fancy that she hover 
like a guardian angel, over me; and of 
|when my heart is stirred with trang, 
mysterious feelings, and a hush like the s;! 
bath comes down upon my soul, [ think tha it 
\|it is the spirit of Helen communing with my 
own. 





Extract from a work entitled Elizabeth Thornton 


WHERE IS CALVARY! 


AsI was leaning over the railing at Cather 
wood’s Panorama of Jerusalem, | quietly ab 
sorbed in contemplating the scene of surpass 
ing interest there pictured to the eye, 
stranger broke upon my reverie by a sud iden, 
but serious question. “ Will you tell me, 
sir,” said he “ where Calvary is!” [ ws 
startled at first by the inquiry, but, recollect. 
ing myself, [ immediately pointed to the spot 


| [ was then gazing on it, and mused again, 


The view before us was fill of objects 
fix the attention, and awaken the deep eu- 
||tions in the heart. The mosque of (mar 

rose in eastern magnificence, and refi ted 
the dazzling radiance of the noon-day si 

Palaces and towers, minarets and arclies 

'| stood before the eye, and claimed and receive! 
the admiration of every beholder. A mixe! 
multitude were the spectators of the scene, 
but one spot was the centre of universal at- 
traction. Why did they not look to the troop 
of wandering Arabs which formed a prom: 
nent feature of the view! Why did they 
pass by the governor of the city, as he si! 
luxuriating in his tent, dispensing justice t0 
the gathering people? Why is that shock- 
ing sight overlooked, where a criminal | 
|stretched on the ground, with his feet up 
turned, and bared to receive the bastinaio 
which the executioner is brandishing above 
him? Why is Mount Olivet, with its green 
foliage, and the more distant hills that sur 
round the city and remind us of that striking 
declaration, “as the mountains are rou nd 
‘about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round abo! 


effable sweetness she sank back upon the |his people forever,” why are these wnno- 


couch. 
could distinguish no sounds. 


Her lips moved a moment, but we |ticed for the time, that all eyes may be turn: 
They closed—: upon one unmarked spot ? 
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No. 7. 

Because that spot is Calvary! The time 
when the eyes of the universe was fixed 
God from his ‘Throne looked 
down upon it. Angels ceased their songs 
awhile, and gazed upon it. The Son of God 
was dying there—the last act in the tragedy 
of man’s redemption on Calvary—and the 
spot has been made memorable in the annals 
Sof the world, ‘There are other scenes on 
» arth thatare beheld with lively interest and 
) intense delight. n 
ever touched with dying love of the Lord of! 
glory, will turn away from all other spots, | 


Sates, wee 


PAP ott 


was 


upon that spot. 


there, And should the humble follower of | 
‘the meek and lowly Jesus be taken up into) 
ap exceeding high mountain whence he could 
see the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
‘of them, he would cast his eye abroad over 
the expanding view, and before resting on 
>a single point, would enquire, “ Where is 
Calvary !” 

There is no place out of heaven dearer to 
the pious heart. And am I wrong in saying, 
there is no place in heaven more precious to 
the believer’s soul than this same sweet spot ! 
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Death of a School Boy.—Dirge for a Young Girl. 
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' si 
to be. You will come soon, my dear, very 
soon now—wont you! 

|| ‘The boy smiled faintly—so very, very faint- 
ly—and put his hand upon his friend’s grey 

|head. He moved his lips too, but no voice 

came from them—no, not a sound. 

| In the silence that ensued, the hum of dis- 

|| tant voices borne upon the evening air came 


‘| floating through the open window. ‘* What's 
||that " said the child, opening his eyes. 


But the mind that was|| 


* The boys at play on the green.’ 
He took a handkerchief from his pillow, 


and tried to wave it above his head—but the 
and dwell on Calvary. It loves to dwell), 


feeble arm dropped powerless down. 
‘Shall I do it’ said the schoolmaster. 
‘Please wave it from the window,’ was 


ithe faint reply. ‘Tie it to the lattice. 
||\Some of them may see it there. Perhaps 
|| they'll think of me and look this way.’ 

|| He raised his head and glanced from the 
| fluttering signal to his idle bat, that lay with 
‘slate and book, and other boyish property, 
jupon a table in the room. And then he laid 
‘him softly down once more, and asked if the 
little girl was there, for he-could not see 
her. 





| would rather lie at the foot of the cross than 


RR act eee 


| She stepped forward and pressed the pas- 


© the foot of the throne. And though the heart '|sive hand that laid upon the coverlet. The 
| js filled with sadness, when the sufferings of|/two old friends and companions—for such 
\the Saviour are in view, yet the same sad|/they were—man and child—held each other 

heart is filled with love that no other scene || in a long embrace, and then the little scholar 


ie ® excites, and with joy that no other scene af-||turned his face towards the wall and fell 


hae m fords. 
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DEATH OF A SCHOOL Boy. 
: 


BY DICKENS. 





» He was avery young boy—quite a little! 
echild, His hair still hung in curls about his 
face, and his eyes were very bright, but their, 
light was of heaven not of earth. The school- 
master took a seat beside him, and stooping| 
over the pillow, whispered his name. The} 
boy sprang up, stroked his face with his hand, | 
and threw his wasted arms around his neck, | 
crying out that he was his dear kind friend. | 
| ‘I hope I always was, I meant to be,! 
heaven knows,’ said the poor school-master. | 
‘Who is that?’ said the boy, seeing Nell. | 
—I am afraid to kiss her lest I should| 
make her ill. Ask her to shake hands with| 
me.’ The sobbing child came closer up 
and took the little languid hand in her’s. | 
Releasing his again after a time, the sick 
boy laid him gently down. | 
‘You remember the garden, Harry,’ said 
the master, anxious to rouse him, for a dull-| 
”_ seemed gathering upon the child, ‘and 
‘ow pleasant it used to be in the evening 
tine! You must make haste to visit it! 
run, for I think the very flowers have, 
used you and are less gay than they used| 














‘asleep. 

The poor school-master sat in the same 
|place, holding the small cold hand in his, 
and chafing it. It was but the hand of a 
dead child—he felt that—yet he chafed it 
still and could not Jay it down. 


DIRGE FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


| 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS—-FROM THE SPANISH. 


| 
— 


Underneath the sod low-lying, 
Dark and drear, 

Sleepeth one who left, when dying, 
Sorrow here. 


Yes, they’re bending o’er her, 
Eyes that weep ; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore her, 
Vigils keep. 


When the summer moon is shining, 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved, in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 


Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above ; 

Souls like thine, with God inherit 

Life and love! 








2d Voice. Ist Voice. 


Piano Forte. 


Andantino. 


How full of 


careless 


From the Musical Cabinet, Boston. 
REMEMBRANCE.—A Derr. 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.—MUSIC BY G. Cc. GROSHELy 
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From morn till night I then did share, 


A father’s and a mother’s 


care ; 


A mother’s love and blessing. 


IT dreamed not they could 


e’er depart, 


Or grief would hither sent his dart, 
While thus their love confessirg. 


I was 


I was not 


T 


not know 
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know -_ ing. 
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IIT. 


But now have childhood’s years gone by; 
And never is my heart so gay : 
There dwelleth secret sorrow. 
Vet well I know when comes the night, 
When my last day hath taken flight, 
That heavenly joys shall follow 
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